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Freedom and Discipline 
By W. H. COWLEY 


LMOST EVERYONE agrees that the war will force change 
A upon education. Conservatives such as Edward K. 
Rand, professor emeritus of Latin at Harvard,’ be- 
lieve that we must in penitence return to the leisurely classics. 
At the other end of the educational spectrum Professor Sidney 
L. Pressey of Ohio State® urges that we must keep our col- 
leges and universities at work under the speed-up program of 
acceleration which the war has made a necessity. Between 
these extremes innumerable advocates stand upon the educa- 
tional hustings and proclaim their plans for the reorganization 
of postwar education. 

Such ardent advocacy has high value. For decades a few 
voices have been crying in the wilderness for educational 
change, but of these few only those with the highest platforms 
and the best public-address systems have stimulated public 
discussion. Even they have not been especially heeded, and 
thus education—and higher education in particular—has 
walked in complacency and lived in smugness. That war has 


happily brought an end to self-satisfaction, and change of some 
sort is now inevitable. 





* “Bring Back the Liberal Arts,” Atlantic Monthly, June 1943, pp. 79-85. 

*“Guidance and Acceleration,” Studies in Higher Education XLVII (Pro- 
ceedings of the Eighth Annual Guidance Conference, held at Purdue University, 
November 13-14, 1942), pp. 66-74. 
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The nature of such change engages the thinking of all alert 
educators. We have moved from the self-assurance inherent 
in the question, ‘“‘Why change?” to the bewilderment abound- 
ing in the question, ““How change?” This substitution of ques- 
tions is good—good in itself—but the question “how” cannot 
easily be answered until the questioner recognizes a number of 
century-old problems and answers them clearly and construc- 
tively. One of the most fundamental of these deeply rooted 
problems is the relationship of freedom to discipline. This 
paper is written to explore that relationship. 

The problem goes back into history, and thus I write from 
the premise that current questions can seldom be understood 
unless they are viewed in their historical setting. I am not in- 
terested, however, in antiquarianism. I employ the historical 
approach only to throw light upon the present. 


Four THEORIES OF FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 


To come to grips with the relationship of freedom and dis- 
cipline, educators must appraise four underlying and conflicting 
theories. Two are of ancient vintage, one developed late in 
the nineteenth century, and one has come into prominence dur- 
ing the past thirty years. In chronological order they are: 
The Natural Depravity Theory, The Theory of Formal Disci- 
pline, The Paedocentric Theory, and The Organismic or Ho- 
listic Theory. Each is herewith briefly described. 


The Natural Depravity Theory 


The natural depravity theory dominated the thinking of 
most educators until about a century ago. Growing from the 
theological doctrine of the natural depravity of man, the the- 
ory as it operated during its heyday assumed that the natural 
inclinations of children and college youths were corrupt and 
unregenerate and that students should be subjected to strict 
discipline both in their personal lives and in their courses of 
study. Thus the college rule books in existence until about a 
century ago were thick tomes listing hundreds of rules which 
banned even such innocent freedom as playing “at hand or 
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football in the college yard,” keeping “‘in his chamber cards 
or a backgammon board,”* and almost every other expression 
of free youthful exuberance. Thus also students were given no 
choice of studies. The curriculum had been fixed, and to sug- 
gest that even a senior should have freedom in determining 
his course was unthinkable. Students were given a standard 
intellectual diet because those in authority knew what depraved 
human nature needed, and faculties brooked no opposition. 

Natural-depravity theorists still hold forth in education, and 
some of them are active in educational discussions, among 
them the humanists of. the Babbitt-Foerster School; the Neo- 
Thomists of the University of Chicago and St. John’s College, 
Maryland; most Catholic educators; and the fundamentalist 
Protestants of either the traditional or the Barthian varieties. 
Despite this array of support for the doctrine of natural de- 
pravity, the theory seems to me to be pocketed in an eddy off 
the main current of educational thinking and in this paper does 
not, therefore, require development. 


The Theory of Formal Discipline 


When the majority of American educators abandoned the 
doctrine of natural depravity, they moved over to the theory 
of formal discipline. Many of them continue as its advocates 
today even though few of them write articles or books defend- 
ing their point of view. Yet they control the curriculums and 
educational practices of many an institution of higher educa- 
tion, particularly of liberal arts colleges. Because of their huge 
vestigial strength, their doctrine requires careful analysis. To 
such an analysis a major portion of this paper is devoted. 


The Paedocentric Theory 


In the eighteen-eighties G. Stanley Hall invented the word 
“‘paedocentrism” (child centered) to give a name to the educa- 
tional doctrine which later became known as “Progressive Edu- 
cation” and which repudiated both the concepts of natural 


*Joseph D. Ibbotson, Documentary History of Hamilton College (Clinton, N. 
Y.: The College, 1922), pp. 150-51. 
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depravity and of formal discipline. The reaction came to a 
head in higher education during the forty-year regime of 
Charles W. Eliot as president of Harvard. An historical an- 
alysis of the roots of paedocentrism is not in place here. 
Enough to point out (1) that under Eliot’s leadership higher 
education swung over to the elective system and (2) that in 
primary and secondary education the paedocentrists estab- 
lished the cult of the child in the so-called “‘child-centered 
school.” There they built their educational programs around 
the conviction that the interests of children are sacred and 
should be cultivated rather than suppressed. 

On all levels of education paedocentrism has largely run its 
course. The limitations of the elective system in higher educa- 
tion have been obvious for more than thirty years. In principle 
it has been abandoned almost everywhere. Meanwhile many 
progressive educators in elementary and secondary education 
have concluded that the educational programs resulting from 
the enthronement of educational freedom for children cannot 
be justified. They have recognized that the long-time interests 
of the race must be protected against the devastations of ram- 
pant children and pansophic bantlings and that a more ade- 
quate theory of freedom needs to be evolved. Even the chil- 
dren themselves have reacted against the extreme progressive 
schools as illustrated by the oft-quoted query of a progressive 
school child: ‘“‘Do we have to do what we want to do today?” 


The Organismic or Holistic Theory 


This theory has resulted from the investigations and gen- 
eralizations of biologists, psychologists, and philosophers, who 
aver that the human organism, like all other organisms, be- 
haves as a “whole” and that freedom and discipline must be 
discussed in terms of the whole individual or Self in relation 
to the whole of society. This theory will be outlined at some 
length in the concluding sections of this paper. 


STATEMENT OF THE THEORY OF FORMAL DISCIPLINE 


At the outset may I emphasize the fundamental point that 
it is possible to disagree with the proponents of the theory of 
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formal discipline and still be a staunch advocate of the disci- 
plined mind. It must be clearly understood, therefore, that the 
problem before us is not the desirability of discipline but 
rather the methods of achieving it with students. Everyone 
agrees, I take it, that to produce the disciplined mind is a 
major objective of education. How to achieve such discipline 
constitutes our problem. 

The discipline-for-discipline’s-sake educators build their 
case on five assumptions, which I list and appraise herewith: 


1. That the school of psychology known as Faculty Psychol- 
ogy provides the best foundation for educational practice: 
Faculty Psychology, as I shall point out at length later, has 
not to my knowledge had a single supporter among philoso- 
phers and psychologists for over fifty years. Since many edu- 
cators, however, still uncritically adhere to it, a statement of 
its case is essential. The following quotations from educa- 
tional writers of the last century will serve: 


Mental activity . . . may be exercised in various ways, and upon 
widely different classes of objects; and as these modes of action vary, we 
may assign them different names, and treat of them in distinction from 
each other. So distinguished and named, they present themselves to us 
as so many distinct powers or faculties of the mind . . . remembering, 
imagining, judging, perceiving, reasoning, loving, fearing, hating, de- 
siring, choosing.* 


The comparable quotation from the famous Yale Curriculum 
Report of 1828 makes it obvious that Faculty Psychology was 
explicitly recognized as the basis for the theory of formal 
discipline : 


A commanding object, therefore, in a collegiate course, should be to 
call into daily and vigorous exercise the faculties of the student. Those 
branches of study should be prescribed, and those modes of instruction 
adopted, which are best calcuiated to teach the art of fixing the atten- 
tion, directing the train of thought, analyzing a subject proposed for in- 
vestigation ; following, with accurate discrimination, the course of argu- 
ment; balancing nicely the evidence presented to the judgment; awak- 
ening, elevating, and controlling the imagination; arranging, with skill, 


* Joseph Haven, Mental Philosophy (Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1860), p. 29. 
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the treasures which memory gathers; rousing and guiding the powers of 
genius.° (Italics mine) 


In 1855 F. A. P. Barnard, later president of Columbia, ex- 
pressed the unique function of the college as follows: 


This function is the systematic development and discipline of the facul- 
ties of the mind, in due proportion and in natural order.® 


The same Faculty Psychology and its resultant theory of 
discipline are revealed eighty years later in the statement of 
purpose in the catalogue for 1937-38 of a well-known liberal 
arts college: 


In a period of rapid changes in educational theory, College 
chooses to preserve the earlier college ideals. It believes that the disci- 
pline of language-training is an essential part of the preparation for 
subsequent specialization in any field of a study, as well as the basis for 
a critical appreciation of literature; that the mastery of subjects of ap- 
proved disciplinary and cultural value is a means of gaining a broad and 
liberal training for life. . . . 





The above quotations should make it clear that the theory 
of formal discipline rests upon the assumption that the mind is 
endowed with several distinct powers or faculties and that the 
chief objective of education is to discipline these faculties. 


2. That the faculties of the mind are to be developed and 
strengthened through appropriate exercise: The quotation 
from the Yale Report given above emphasizes the importance 
of “daily and vigorous exercise’ of the faculties. A mental 
faculty is to be strengthened by repeated exercise or drill in the 
same way that a muscle is to be strengthened by physical exer- 
cise or drill. This is stated more explicitly in the following 
quotation: 


No means are known whereby the faculties of the mind can be de- 
veloped but by exercising them. By the potent spell of the magic word 
Exercise is evoked all human power. 

The proof of this proposition is found in multitudes of facts. The 
senses grow more acute by using them. The memory is improved by re- 


°“Original Papers in Relation to a Course of Liberal Education,” American 
Journal of Science and Arts (January 1829), pp. 300-301. 
* American Journal of Education, January 1856, p. 177. 
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membering, the reason by reasoning, the imagination by imagining. All 
these powers, too, become weak, if not used. These facts may be learned 
from each person’s own experience, or from observation upon others. 
The law inferred from them is fixed and universal.’ 


3. That the core of education is not the material learned 
but the process of learning it: This assumption is evidenced 
in the following quotation from President Barnard’s writings 
in which he states that mental discipline and not the acquisition 
of knowledge had been the recognized and exclusive end of 
education. 


Mental discipline, however, and not the acquisition of knowledge, 
having been the recognized and exclusive end of the early collegiate edu- 
cation, it followed as a necessary and inevitable consequence that the cur- 
riculum of study chosen for the purpose should be, as it was, extremely 
limited in range... . 


In a certain sense, considering the object in view this was wise; for as, 
in physical training, neither strength of limb, nor skill of hand, nor com- 
mand of muscular movement can be acquired except on the condition of 
often repeated and long-continued practice of the same identical forms 
of exercise ; so, in education, no increase of mental vigor, no sharpening 
of the faculties, no facility of wielding to purpose the intellectual ener- 
gies will be secured, unless the subjects employed to provoke the mind 
to exertion are so few as to make it certain that such exertion shall be 
steady and continuous.® 


It should be noted that the assumption constitutes a denial that 
the content of the curriculum should be in any .way useful in 
and of itself. This position is made clear by the following 
quotation from the writings of Noah Porter, president of Yale 
from 1871 to 1886: 


The very fact that a young man has a positive distaste for mathe- 
matics . . . may be a reason why he should be trained in the very school 
the threshold of which he desires to avoid. . . . The very fact that he 
is to make no direct or conscious use of these studies may be the best 
evidence that these studies will be the most useful.° 


*James P. Wickersham, Methods of Instruction (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1865), p. 38. 

* Annual Report of the President of Columbia College, 1879-80, pp. 44-63. 

*The American Colleges and the American Public (New York: Scribner, 
1878), p. 332. 
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It is obvious from these and many comparable statements that 
I might quote that discipline for the sake of discipline is 
deemed basically important by this school of educators. To 
them content is of little importance. The essence of education 
is discipline of the faculties through drill. 


4. That some subjects are superior to others in disciplining 
the faculties: This assumption is apparent in the following 
quotation: 

Not doubtingly or with apology, but boldly and insistently, Hamilton 
holds fast to the values of mental discipline as such, and unfalteringly 


urges that toward exactness, facility and wide-mindedness, language and 
mathematics are the fundamental beginnings.’° 


Barnard wrote to the same effect: 


The early educators were wise when they limited the curriculum of 
study to the narrow range represented by Latin, Greek, and the pure 
mathematics." 


They were wise, Barnard asserted, because the subjects named 
are superior to all others for the ‘‘sharpening of the faculties.” 


5. That the training received in a study which provides good 
discipline through drill can automatically and without ap- 
preciable loss be transferred to other studies and to any intel- 
lectual problem: Thus a student can train and strengthen his 
faculty of reason by studying mathematics and thereby be 
better able to reason about everything else. Although Locke 
cannot without reservation be classed as a formal disciplinar- 
ian, his views have been of undoubted importance in the de- 
velopment of the theory of formal discipline. In particular 
his view of the function of mathematics is often quoted with 
approval: 

Would you have a man reason well, you must . . . exercise his mind. 

. Nothing does this better than mathematics, which, therefore, I 
think should be taught to all those who have the time and opportunity ; 
not so much to make them mathematicians, as to make them reasonable 
creatures . . . that having got the way of reasoning, which that study 








*” Hamilton College Catalogue, October 1905, p. 15. 
™ American Journal of Education, January 1856, p. 141. 
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necessarily brings the mind to, they might be able to transfer it to other 
parts of knowledge, as they shall have occasion.'” 


CRITIQUE OF THE THEORY OF FORMAL DISCIPLINE 


The assumptions listed and described above constitute the 
theory of formal discipline. Emphasis, may I point out, should 
be put upon the word formal. None but the most extreme 
of progressive educators (the paedocentrists) deny the value 
of discipline but, as I have already observed, no twentieth- 
century philosophers and psychologists defend the Faculty 
Psychololgy upon which the theory of formal discipline rests. 
Although, unfortunately, Faculty Psychology is not yet buried, 
it has been dead since its destruction by the German philoso- 
pher, Johann Friedrich Herbart, more than a century ago. 
Thus present-day philosophers of such diverse schools of 
thought as Dewey and Whitehead join forces in denouncing 
the doctrine of faculties. Writes Dewey: 


The supposed original faculties of observation, recollection, willing, 
thinking, etc., are purely mythological. There are no such ready-made 
powers waiting to be exercised and thereby trained. . . . There is no 
such thing as an ability to see or to hear or to remember in general; 
there is only the ability to see or to hear or remember something. To 
talk about training a power, mental or physical, in general, apart from 
the subject matter involved in this exercise, is nonsense. . . . A man 
does not observe closely and fully by pressing a button for the observing 
faculty to get to work (in other words, by “willing” tq observe) ; but 
if he has something to do which can be accomplished successfully only 


through intensive and extensive use of eye and hand, he naturally ob- 
serves.?* 


Writes Whitehead: 


What is the point of teaching a child to solve a quadratic equation? 
There is a traditional answer to this question. It runs thus: The mind is 
an instrument, you first sharpen it, and then use it; the acquisition of 
the power of solving a quadratic equation is part of the process of sharp- 


“A Treatise on the Conduct of the Understanding, Sec. 6, “Principles”; Sec. 
7, “Mathematics.” 


™ Democracy and Education (New York: Macmillan, 1938), pp. 73-78. 
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ening the mind. Now there is just enough truth in this answer to have 
made it live through the ages. But for all its half-truth, it embodies a 
radical error which bids fair to stifle the genius of the modern world. 
I do not know who was first responsible for this analogy of the mind 
to a dead instrument. For aught I know, it may have been one of the 
seven wise men of Greece, or a committee of the whole lot of them. 
Whoever was the originator, there can be no doubt of the authority 
which it has acquired by the continuous approval bestowed upon it by 
eminent persons. But whatever its weight of authority, whatever the 
high approval which it can quote, I have no hesitation in denouncing 
it as one of the most fatal, erroneous, and dangerous conceptions ever 
introduced into the theory of education. The mind is never passive; it 
is a perpetual activity, delicate, receptive, responsive to stimulus. You 
cannot postpone its life until you have sharpened it. Whatever interest 
attaches to your subject matter must evoke here and now; whatever 
powers you are strengthening in the pupil, must be exercised here and 
now ; whatever possibilities of mental life your teaching should impart, 
must be exhibited here and now. That is the golden rule of education, 
and a very difficult rule to follow. 

So long as we conceive intellectual education as merely consisting in 
the acquirement of mechanical mental aptitude, and of formulated state- 
ments of useful truths, there can be no progress.'* 


Professor Whitehead in this statement uses the expression 
“half-truth’” and observes that “there is enough truth [in 
Faculty Psychology] to have made it live through the ages.” 
The sound half of the thory, which psychologists today rec- 
ognize to be true, is that transfer of training from one situa- 
tion to another is, under certain circumstances, an established 
fact. This psychological conclusion, however, does not sup- 
port the theory of formal discipline. 

The critical assumption upon which the theory of formal 
discipline rests is the fifth listed above, that is, that the 
training received in a drill subject can automatically and 
without appreciable loss be transferred to other studies and 
to any intellectual problem. For fifty years no psychologist 
has supported this assumption. 





* The Aims of Education and Other Essays (New York: Macmillan, 1929), 
pp. 8-9, 45-46. 
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“Transfer is never automatic’** but exists only when a 
student has organized his information into comparisons, re- 
lationships, and generalizations. On this score Judd writes: 


When the mind analyzes a situation, selects important factors through 
abstraction, and generalizes by discovering the same important factors in 
other situations, something is happening which is wholly different from 
that which is characteristic of the lower forms of conscious experience. 
At the higher levels transfer is typical, not exceptional. Indeed, the 
function of the higher mental processes is to release the mind from par- 
ticulars and to create a world of general ideas. . . . The psychology of 
the higher mental processes teaches that the end and goal of all education 
is the development of systems of ideas which can be carried over from 
the situations in which they were acquired to other situations. Systems 
of general ideas illuminate and clarify human experiences by raising 
them to the level of abstract, generalized, conceptual understanding.**® 


The Judd theory of transfer through generalization has in 
recent years almost completely replaced the theory of identical 
elements propounded by his Wesleyan college-mate, E. L. 
Thorndike.** Building upon the studies of transfer which 
James reported in his Principles in 1890, Thorndike in a series 
of studies published from 1901 to 1924 denied transfer be- 
tween studies except when identical elements are involved in 
both subjects. This conclusion seriously undermined the 
theory of transfer, but Judd soon pointed out that Thorn- 
dike’s studies bore only upon the lower intellectual processes 
related to memorizing and that the real question to be dis- 
cussed is transfer in situations demanding the higher intel- 
lectual processes of comparison, abstraction, inference, and 
generalization. He proceeded therefore to propound his 
generalization theory, and today most psychologists accept 
his findings as established fact. 


* E. E. Bayles, “An Unemphasized Factor in Current Theories Regarding the 
Transfer of Training,” Journal of Educational Psychology (September 1936), 
pp. 425-30. 

* Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1936), pp. 200-201. 

™ Judd, Class of 1894; Thorndike, Class of 1895. 
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The problem of transfer is not, however, resolved by the 
theory of generalization. Instead, one is immediately led to 
query concerning what stimulates generalization. The answer 
is purpose. An individual is able to generalize only when he 
has gone through the process of seeking an answer to a prob- 
lem, and he seeks answers to problems only when his purposes 
impel him to such exacting labor. Generalization is always 
a product of hard, intellectual work. Hard, intellectual work, 
in turn, is undertaken only when the purposes of a Self are 
stimulated. In brief, to achieve generalization, an individual 
must compare, abstract, and infer. And one is willing to under- 
take these difficult intellectual operations not for their own 
sake but only to achieve an end, to satisfy a purpose. Transfer 
of training, to be correctly understood, must therefore be 
called transfer of generalizations, and the fact must be under- 
scored in italics that generalizations are the product of sus- 
tained intellectual work impelled by purpose. 

This conclusion obviously cuts deep into the problem of 
discipline in education. It repudiates emphasis upon discipline 
and drill as ends in themselves and points to the central place 
of purpose in education as in life itself. Jt asserts that dis- 
cipline must always be related to purpose and that, therefore, 
education must put its emphasis upon self-discipline, the disci- 
pline the Self undergoes voluntarily in order to achieve its 
goals. It asserts, moreover, that self-discipline aroused by 
purpose is more rigorous, produces tougher moral and intel- 
lectual fibre, and prepares an individual better for the grim 
realities of a hard-bitten world than intellectual drudgery 
merely for the sake of drudgery. 





Tue Hotistic THEeory DESCRIBED 


The holistic or organismic philosophy of education has been 
inherent in the thinking of a number of philosophers and edu- 
cators since the time of the Great Greeks. It has come into 
prominence during recent decades because of the work of 
modern scientists and philosophers. Today it is being applied 
to many educational problems including the relationship of 
freedom to discipline. 
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Holism stands upon five foundational postulates: (1) every 
individual is a unique Self, (2) every Self is a unity, a whole, 
(3) every Self is purposeful, (4) purpose is dynamic and 
leads to activity, and (5) the purposes of the Self must be 
harmonized with the best interests of society. These postu- 
lates are herewith briefly developed. I attempt to apply them 
to the problem of freedom and discipline in the next and con- 
cluding section of the present paper. 

1. The Self: Common sense and philosophy alike assume 
as basic the existence of the Self. Common sense and philoso- 
phy also distinguish between plant and animal life. The 
essence of the distinction is the afirmation that man is a Self. 
From this postulate much of philosophy grows as well as all 
the arrangements of human affairs from those of the lowest 
tribe of bushmen to those of the most cultivated group of 
civilized men. ‘Through the centuries philosophers have 
struggled to discover the essential nature of the Self. Their 
theories constitute the most fascinating as well as the most 
complex chapters of philosophy. Enough to point out here 
that education must begin its formulations with emphasis upon 
the Self as unique and distinct from other selves. 

2. The Self as a Unity: The holistic point of view in educa- 
tion may be distinguished from others in that it postulates that 
the Self is a unity. Holism aligns itself, therefore, with those 
philosophers who have accepted the findings of the biologists 
as the current solution of the mind-body controversy. The 
philosophical implications of this abandonment of dualism 
need not here be considered. Sufficient for the purposes of 
the present discussion is the brief statement that in the conduct 
of life, and therefore of education, holists emphasize the 
unity of the Self. They stress with William James “the inde- 
composable unity of every pulse of thought.” ** With John 
Scott Haldane, the British biologist, they also assert that: 


The organism maintains itself as a whole. It is not a mere federation 
of individual cells acting mechanically like a machine, but is, on the con- 
trary, a closely unified organization whose nature is such that each part 





" Principles of Psychology (New York: Henry Holt, 1893), Vol. 1, p. 371. 
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or even each cell partakes of and contributes to the life of the whole. 
The behavior of an individual cell is unintelligible apart from its being 
also an expression of the life of the higher organism as a whole. The 
individual cells as such express in their genesis, behaviour, and deaths, 
the life of the whole organism.’® 


3. The Self and Purpose: WHolism emphasizes the purposes 
of the Self. Dean Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, professor 
emeritus of philosophy at Columbia University, has stated 
the holistic position briefly as follows: 


We ought to stop talking about what is consciousness and what is be- 
havior and what is sentiment and what is emotion and what is sensation 
and what is idea and all this, that, and the other thing, and tackle these 
more obvious things: what do people want? How do they go about get- 
ting it? How effective is their way of getting it? I confess it all seems to 
me to be as simple as that.?° 


L. L. Thurstone, University of Chicago psychologist, writes 
to much the same effect: 


I suggest that we dethrone the stimulus. . . . The real ruler of the 
domain which psychology studies is the individual and his motives, de- 
sires, wants, ambitions, cravings, aspirations. The stimulus is merely 
the more or less accidental fact in the environment and it becomes a 
stimulus only when it serves as a tool for somebody’s purposes. . 
Mental life consists primarily in the approximate formation of the mo- 
tives leading toward overt expression. . . . When we are studying 
human nature, either in the laboratory or in our daily lives, it is much 
more conducive to psychological insight to look for the satisfactions that 
people seek through their conduct than to judge them as merely respond- 
ing to a more or less fortuitous environment.** 


Spinoza defined purposes as “the very essence of man,”** and 
John Ruskin wrote eloquently: 


The first and last, and closest trial question to any living creature is, 


* The Philosophical Basis of Biology (London: Hedder and Stoughton, 1931), 
p. 27. 

” Minutes of the Dartmouth Psychological Conference, August 1925, privately 
printed. 

* The Nature of Intelligence (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1924), pp. 19, 164. 

* Ethics, IV, p. 18. 
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“What do you like?” Tell me what you like, and I'll tell you what 
you are. Go out into the street, and ask the first man or woman you 
meet, what their “taste” is and if they answer candidly, you know them, 
body and soul. “You, my friend in rags, with the unsteady gait, what 
do you like?” “A pipe and a quartern of gin.” I know you. “You, 
good woman, with the quick step and tidy bonnet, what do you like?” 
“A swept hearth and a clean tea-table, and my husband opposite me, 
and a baby at my breast.” Good, I know you also. “You, little girl with 
golden hair and the soft eyes, what do you like?” “My canary, and a 
run among the wood hyacinths.” ‘You, little boy with the dirty hands 
and the low forehead, what do you like?” “A shy at the sparrows, and 
a game of pitch farthing.’’ Good; we know them all now. What more 
need we ask? ** 

4. Purpose and Activity: This fourth postulate may be 
variously illustrated. Perhaps an example from the psychol- 
ogy of learning will suffice. Much that psychologists have 
discovered about learning has resulted from experimentation 
with rats in mazes. Three steps are involved in a rat’s learn- 
ing to run a maze: (1) an incentive—cheese must be pro- 
vided to satisfy its hunger; (2) trial and error—by bumping 
its head, it eventually learns to run to the cheese by the short- 
est possible route; and (3) retention and recall—to get to 
the cheese tomorrow and the day after, it must remember the 
correct path or have to learn it all over again. These three 
steps are called drive (or purpose), learning, and retention. 
Each is important, but by all odds purpose is most important. 
Only a hungry rat can be taught to run a maze. ‘Take away 
the incentive and it will doze. The incentive produces the 
energy which makes possible learning and retention. 

Purpose is a state of the Self, commonly called “‘a state of 
mind,” which leads to activity. The intensity of purpose, of 
course, determines the intensity of the activity. Some pur- 
poses call for vigorous activity, some call for little activity. 
The most important function of education is to arouse intense 
purposes in the hearts and minds of students. The greater 


"The Crown of Wild Olives (Complete Works, Vol. XI) New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1885), Lecture II, “Traffic,” pp. 49-50. 
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the arousal, the greater the activity. The body is a listless 
machine until driven into action by purposes. Purposes stir 
men from lethargy into action. Purposes tap the dynamic 
springs of energy. 

The energy generated by purpose is the most powerful 
energy known to man. An educational effort which fails to 
arouse this energy is one-cylinder education in a sixteen-cylin- 
der world. 

5. The Purposes of the Self and Society: Educators must 
not only stir up student purposes, but they must also be con- 
stantly vigilant about the kinds of purposes they encourage or 
stimulate. Hitler is a man of purpose. An embezzler is a 
man of purpose. A crooked ward-heeler is a man of purpose. 
Hence the arousal of purpose is an inadequate educational 
goal. Stripped to its fundamentals education is moral and 
socializing. 

But for decades American education has largely turned 
its back upon this, its chief raison d’étre. Excessive emphasis 
upon training the individual so that he may achieve his pur- 
poses, socially desirable or socially reprehensible though they 
may be, has blacked out much of our historical American in- 
terest in the public welfare. We have been overwhelmed by 
egocentric materialism, and we have become more concerned 
with the “success” of our students than with their duties as 
citizens. 

Colleges have invariably been established to educate their 
students for more ethical participation in society, but most of 
them have forgotten the dedications of their founders. The 
fact remains, however, that if education does not give students 
a sharp awareness of their personal, social, and civic re- 
sponsibilities, it has failed and failed miserably. The purposes 
of our students must be harmonized with the interest of so- 
ciety. The public weal must be protected by our students or 
our whole educational enterprise is a selfish sham. 


Tue APPLICATION OF HOLISM TO FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 


These five holistic postulates may now be applied to the 
problem of the relationship of freedom to discipline in our 
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colleges and universities. The problem has many facets, but 
one only can be discussed here, to wit, freedom and discipline 
in course selection. This is a pivotal educational problem and 
boils down to two basic questions: (1) is student freedom 
in course selection in itself desirable? and (2) are required 
courses in themselves undesirable? 

I submit that freedom in course selection is not in itself de- 
sirable. ‘This assumption, of course, runs counter to the 
elective principle which, during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century spread through American higher education 
under the leadership of Charles W. Eliot and Andrew D. 
White. Because of the dominance of these men, almost all the 
colleges of the country initiated the elective system (or its 
correlative ‘“‘group system”), but after the first decade of the 
twentieth century they began to abandon these “devices of 
freedom” because, among other reasons, they discovered that 
they opened the flood gates to the torrents of country-clubism 
and vocationalism which rapidly eroded the foundations of 
education, more particularly of liberal education. Students 
were permitted to follow their well-sensitized noses into snap 
courses or into an unhealthy imbalance of bread-and-butter 
courses. Thus freedom in course selection produced the edu- 
cational cafeteria which in turn led to educational scurvy, beri- 
beri, and similar dietary diseases. 

To be critical of freedom in course selection does not, I 
would emphasize, constitute opposition to a socially sound 
theory of educational freedom. Without tangling with the 
law one cannot murder an enemy, break into a neighbor’s 
house, commit arson, or drive through a red traffic light. 
Society always limits freedom. Similarly society limits educa- 
tional freedom. Ergo freedom in course selection is mot in 
itself desirable, and it follows that required courses (a type 
of discipline!) are not in themselves undesirable. 

Freedom must always be checked by discipline. But by 
what kind of discipline shall educational freedom be checked? 
The answer to this question must be made in terms of purpose: 
the purposes of our colleges and universities and of our 
students. 
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What are the purposes of our institutions of higher educa- 
tion and of our students? The answer is abundantly obvious: 
by and large their purposes are primarily vocational and 
therefore of limited social desirability. Vocational purposes 
are vital, but they are not primary to the welfare of society. 
They must obviously be cultivated vigorously, but they must 
take second place to the purpose of educating an enlightened, 
social-minded, active citizenry. 

By and large our colleges and universities and our students 
have but a pale imitation of citizenship-purpose. We train 
technicians and ‘professional men” but not citizens. We 
prepare our students in small educational or vocational com- 
partments, but the vast majority of them have the vaguest 
notions of the nature of American democracy and therefore 
no deep emotional ties to its welfare. We stimulate and 
cultivate the career purposes of our students, but we largely 
ignore the social and political purposes that must be aroused if 
democracy is to be sustained. 

The war has given American education a great historic 
opportunity. We shall kick it out the window unless we re- 
define the purposes of our colleges and universities so soundly 
and so clearly that the nation will understand, approve, and 
zealously support them. For a century education has been the 
chief religion of the American people, but today discontent 
and criticism abound. Catastrophe lies ahead unless we re- 
turn to the fundamental purpose of educating our students 
first as citizens and second as vocational specialists. 

Freedom must always be checked by discipline, and higher 
education must therefore rededicate itself to the high purpose 
of social and civic devotion to the ongoing of democratic 
America. This requires limiting the freedom of student 
course selection by a discipline which gives first place to edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship. It also requires inspired 
teaching bearing directly upon harmonizing the purposes of 
students with the best interests of society. 

In a word, freedom is possible only in terms of discipline: 
the discipline of the purposes of the whole Self in the interest 
of the whole of society. 
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Student Health Services in a 


World at War 


By J. HOWARD BEARD, M.D. 


TUDENT HEALTH SERVICES are in a strategic position to 
S make important contributions to victory, to urge the 
maintenance of high standards of health promotion, to 
advance preventive medicine, and to take an important part 
in postwar rehabilitation. Their usual routine will have to be 
modified to meet the great opportunities offered by a global 
conflict, but they should prove equal to the demands upon 
them. 

In normal times the functions of student health services 
are primarily educational and preventive; their therapeutic 
function is secondary. For the duration, however, and most 
likely for years after the war, particularly if casualties have 
been many, they will be compelled to give much time to treat- 
ment, both alleviative and curative. This change in emphasis 
is already, and will continue to be, the inevitable result of : (1) 
the shortage of physicians, both on their staffs and in college 
communities; (2) the provision of medical care for trainees of 
the armed services receiving special instruction in institutions 
of higher learning; (3) the cooperation with war-related or- 
ganizations, such as the American Red Cross, -the Office of 
Civilian Defense, etc.; (4) the participation in the rehabilita- 
tion of select groups of the disabled or defective; (5) the deal- 
ing with diseases from far-flung battle fronts; (6) the strenu- 
ous physical training of prospective army trainees and conse- 
quent increase in athletic injuries; and (7) the orientation and 
redirection of instruction in hygiene to meet the demands of 
war and its aftermath. 


SHORTAGE OF PHYSICIANS 


The requirements of an “‘all-out’’ war have presented stu- 
dent health services with a three-fold problem: a severe short- 
age of physicians from which to select a well-qualified staff; 
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the impossibility of replacing essential, experienced personnel 
lost to the army or navy; and a greatly increased demand for 
medical attention. Certain preventive services to students and 
employees have had to be curtailed, or abandoned, in order to 
give medical care to army trainees and to treat the former 
when local doctors are not available. The procurement of ex- 
perienced clerical and technical help has become exceedingly 
dificult, and members of the medical staffs of health services 
have been compelled to do laboratory and office work as well 
as to administer treatment. 

The shortage of physicians has prevented prompt medical 
examination of students on matriculation, deferred annual 
physical examinations, and reduced “‘follow-ups”’ to semi-emer- 
gency cases. Cooperation with the department of physical edu- 
cation in its program of recreation and sports has had to be 
markedly reduced. Although interdepartmental collaboration 
is lessened by a curtailment in the physical education program 
for civilian students, it does not lighten the burden of the 
health service since it is offset by the giving of medical care to 
army trainees injured in physical training. 

The personal conference, in which so much can be accom- 
plished in promoting mental adjustments, encouraging right 
living, and stimulating the desire for corrective or remedial 
treatment, has had to be omitted or has had to be so shortened 
as to lose much of its value. This highly constructive force in 
health promotion has had to give way to the care of blistered 
feet, the control of ringworm, and the treatment of an epi- 
demic of minor traumata incidental to engaging in “military” 
athletics. Even such a situation has its opportunities for health 
teaching; it is still possible to spread the gospel of prevention 
while dispensing drugs and dressing wounds. 


CONTRACT MEDICAL SERVICE 


In the spring of 1943, the student health services in many 
colleges and universities had to assume on short notice the re- 
sponsibility of providing medical care for enrollees in the spe- 
cialized training, assignment, and reclassification program of 
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the Army. Within a few weeks, their semimilitary obligation 
was doubled, if not trebled, by the launching of the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program. Thus, within a few months, stu- 
dent health services had not only to give their regular attention 
to students but to provide sick call, hospitalization, physical 
inspections, and dental and specialized service for trainees. 

In institutions with a medical school and hospital nearby, 
provision for this extensive medical care was readily available 
through the cooperation of the health service, the management 
of the hospital, and the staff of the medical school. Where 
the distance between the college of medicine and the university 
proper rendered such cooperation impossible, arrangements 
had to be made in which local civilian or military facilities 
could supplement those of the health service. In small colleges 
away from medical centers a program to care for the ill and 
injured trainees had to be developed with the assistance of the 
local hospital and medical profession. 

An experience of six months seems to show that the call rate 
of army trainees per thousand a day is several times that of 
civilian students and that enlistees will require from 15 to 25 
percent more hospitalization. The latter will vary with the 
accessibility of the hospital and the extent to which “‘quarters” 
may be used in caring for soldiers with minor ailments. 

Cooperation between the military staff and the civilian staff 
of health services provides an experience which is mutually 
helpful. Doctors are learning much of the well-tried mass 
methods, and routine practice of military service, and should 
profit by it; the officers, in turn, have an opportunity to de- 
velop a technique in dealing with civilians which should prove 
useful in waging an all-out war for democracy with soldiers 
who but yesterday were workers, teachers, and businessmen. 


COOPERATION WITH WAR-RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Councils of civilian defense have been established in some 
universities and colleges, and students and employees have re- 
ceived appropriate training to meet the emergencies of war. 
Many have had courses in first aid, home nursing, gas defense, 
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housing, rapid food service, and so on. They have been made 
“emergency conscious” and by learning to work together are 
capable of acting promptly and intelligently in the presence of 
disaster, whether the result of wartime bombing or a peace- 
time tornado. Such education promotes safety and provides 
the knowledge essential for the proper care of the injured at 
home, in industry, or on the street. 

In cooperation with the American Red Cross, hundreds of 
students and employees have had instruction in standard and 
advanced courses in first aid and have been awarded certifi- 
cates for their proficiency in the subject. Many young women 
have learned home nursing, and by taking practical work in 
properly equipped hospitals have become qualified nurses’ 
aides. Such instruction is of value to the trainee and in many 
communities is a potential solution of their acute shortage of 
nurses. 

Among the many by-products of a supreme effort for victory, 
none in the long run will prove more useful or return greater 
dividends for the common good than the extensive training 
for emergencies initiated by the American Red Cross and the 
Office of Civilian Defense. It is of tremendous importance as 
preparedness for the exigencies of war but its influence will ex- 
tend to future decades, improving health, reducing accidents, 
providing prompt relief, and insuring intelligent care of the ill 
and injured. 


REHABILITATION 


In contributing to postwar rehabilitation, colleges will deal 
with individuals carefully selected on the basis of their suitable 
age and previous training. In general, they will be from two 
groups: those injured in war and industry, and rejectees for 
military service. 

The seriously injured in war and industry will not be ready 
for higher education until surgery, physiotherapy, and pros- 
thetics have had ample opportunity to restore them to the 
greatest degree of normalcy possible. These casualties of the 
battlefield and shop will have mental as well as physical handi- 
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caps. They will need medical advice, mental hygiene, and 
friendly assistance if they are to find satisfaction in college life. 
A student health service is in a strategic position to help them 
overcome difficulties and discouragements. 

The reclamation of rejectees for military service is a far 
more formidable task than assisting those handicapped by in- 
jury to make the most of themselves. In the former, defects 
have often existed so long as to cause indifference, while in the 
latter the drawback is frequently a challenge. The problem of 
the injured is immediate and short-termed; the rejectee pre- 
sents defects whose long-delayed correction usually involves 
attempting to do what should have been done twenty years be- 
fore. The prevention of many such abnormalities requires the 
complete cooperation of the public and the medical profession 
in the intensive application of preventive medicine during the 
first two decades of life. This is as true of the defects of col- 
lege students as of rejectees for military service. 

A mere glance at the causes of rejections in World War I or 
II reveals that the rehabilitation of draftees, with the exception 
of hernia and a few other conditions remediable by radical 
treatment, offer very limited opportunities for success. Many 
of the abnormalities found in selectees may be alleviated or 
compensated by artificial means, such as braces, dental bridges, 
glasses, or acousticons, but the defect itself is permanent. Bad 
teeth, poor vision, impaired hearing, cardio-vascular disease, 
musculo-skeletal deficiencies, neurological defects, mental ab- 
normalities, deformed feet, and the residua of communicable 
disease are not to be corrected by physical education in the 
public schools or military athletics after enlistment. They must 
be forestalled before they become uncorrectable. 

The causes of rejection for military service in both World 
War I and II are a depressing revelation of extensive malnu- 
trition in the population, lack of prenatal care, neglect in child- 
hood, indifference to the demands of adolescence, insanitary 
surroundings, and the inadequate control of communicable dis- 
ease. The fact that 25 percent of even recent 18- and 19-year- 
old draftees were rejected for general military service seems 
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to make such an unpleasant conclusion inescapable and forcibly 
calls attention to the need of a public health program commen- 
surate with present scientific knowledge. 

Statistics from the public schools, health services, and the 
first World War provided medical statisticians with material 
for many papers for a quarter of a century, but the public was 
too preoccupied to consider seriously that approximately 30 
percent of those drafted in 1918 were declared unfit for mili- 
tary service. Little was done, therefore, to prevent a similar 
occurrence in 1940. History repeated itself and thousands of 
men of draft age were found to be unfit for general military 
service when there was an accute shortage of manpower in the 
midst of an all-out war. 

The avoidance of the same tragic experience in the future is 
only possible through adequate nutrition, good housing, proper 
sanitation, sound education, and the early, intensive use of 
preventive and remedial medicine to insure maximum health 
and vigor from prenatal life to ripe old age. This will require 
vision, a new conception of public welfare, intelligent planning, 
and courage to make its realization possible. It cannot be done 
as an afterthought nor accomplished by strenuous efforts the 
day after a ‘Pearl Harbor.” 


DISEASES FROM FAR-FLUNG BATTLE FRONTS 


The demands of war, rapid transportation by air, and the 
versatility of pathogenic bacteria have largely broken down 
the barriers of time and disease. Boundaries and race do not 
stop the spread of contagion. Health promotion and the pre- 
vention of epidemics have, therefore, become a global problem 
and neither a personal nor provincial outlook is adequate. 
Health officials, whether in institutions of higher learning or 
at the remotest crossroads of the country, must recognize that 
a world war has brought health hazards from the “four cor- 
ners of the earth” and put them potentially on the doorstep of 
every citizen. 

War workers and soldiers returning from far-flung battle 
fronts will bring with them diseases new to their communities 
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and others better known in malignant form. Such has been the 
story of communicable disease in the aftermath of war, and 
notwithstanding the great advances which have been made in 
medicine, history is almost certain to repeat. 

The fact that such a development is anticipated and meas- 
ures are being taken to prevent it should greatly reduce the 
cases of contagion which appear in the United States with 
origin from abroad. However, no practical system of screen- 
ing will reveal all patients with atypical symptoms and car- 
riers. Even in peacetime, foreign students in American col- 
leges are occasionally found to be carrying disease-producing 
organisms indigenous in their homelands and new in the com- 
munity where they have temporary residence. 

We shall be fortunate if we do not hear more of African 
sleeping sickness, relapsing fever, filariasis, yaws, oncocerciasis, 
blood flukes, Guinea-worm, etc. Malaria is already a malady 
of first importance in the present war. Great precautions will 
have to be taken to insure that its carriers brought back from 
abroad do not infect mosquitoes in this country with a malig- 
nant type of this disease and lead to its becoming widely spread 
in the population. Amoebic dysentery is certain to be more 
common unless adequate steps are taken to prevent those har- 
boring amoebae from handling food and causing epidemics. 

These diseases from abroad are not likely to spread unless 
climatic, social, and sanitary conditions are suitable for their 
transmission. Obviously, nothing can be done-about climate, 
but whether or not sanitation and living conditions are con- 
ducive to the spread of disease is a local, state, and federal 
responsibility. Upon the average citizen and his government 
rests the serious obligation of providing the environment and 
the trained personnel essential to prevent epidemics in the 
wake of war from proving more disastrous than the conflict 
itself. Such action is possible only through intensive education 
of the public and the presence of leaders determined to prevent 
the occurrence of needless illness and death. 

If peace and security are to follow a devastating war, the 
threat of disease from abroad must be fought not only on our 
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borders but at its source. Two global conflicts in one generation 
have taught that a single country may destroy the security of 
the world; the same may be true of an epidemic. Health serv- 
ices have the responsibility of providing the leaders of tomor- 
row with the intimate knowledge of personal hygiene, com- 
munity health, and field sanitation with which to combat dis- 
ease, whether on the home front or overseas. 


THE PuHysicAL CONDITION OF MEN OF COLLEGE AGE 


The incidence of defects in college men is quite similar to 
that in average selectees of the same age. The former have 
probably had an advantage in economic status, better medical 
and dental care, and greater knowledge of the elements of hy- 
giene and sanitation. The difference between the physical con- 
dition of the two groups, however, is insufficient to warrant 
separate consideration. 

Those who read that 30 percent of the draftees in World 
War I and 43 percent of those in World War II were re- 
jected for general military service because of physical defects 
may conclude that physical deterioration is widespread and 
rapidly becoming worse. This conclusion is warranted only 
by the much higher incidence of dental disease in registrants in 
1940 than in 1918. This finding may be a reminder that the 
results of a great depression may not be entirely apparent un- 
til years after it has passed. 

In considering the physical condition of young men on the 
basis of rejection rates for general military service, the fol- 
lowing factors should not be overlooked: 

1. Deferments because of dependents or essential occupa- 
tion tend to concentrate men of low economic status, who may 
have had inadequate medical and dental care, into the groups 
certified for physical examination. 

2. The large number of physically fit registrants who volun- 
teered would have reduced the rejection rates had they 
been drafted. 

3. Failure to meet relatively strict standards for general 
military service does not necessarily mean that the rejectee is 
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unfitted for a useful role in civilian life or for adapted work in 
the armed service. 

4. It is distinctly in the interest of the public to have dis- 
covered the potentially tuberculous, the likely cardiac ‘“break- 
down,” or those susceptive to mental disturbance under great 
stress before they become a permanent liability of the al- 
ready overburdened taxpayer. Besides, many of these sub- 
standard individuals in a not too exacting environment are 
already, or are capable of becoming, a constructive force in 
their communities. 

Further confusion arises in determining the social and eco- 
nomic significance of physical defects through failure to dis- 
tinguish causes of rejection for military service which are often 
compatible with sound health and pathological conditions which 
may shorten life or materially decrease effectiveness. Marked 
myopia, the loss of many teeth, and hernia are causes for re- 
jection for military service but they are correctable and do not 
prevent successful living. Comparison of the weight, height, 
and chest measurements of the draftees of the Civil War, the 
first World War, and the present conflict reveals that the reg- 
istrant of 1940 is slightly taller, has a larger chest girth, and 
is considerably heavier than the average soldier in either of the 
preceding wars. Better nutrition, wider participation in sports, 
and improved living conditions, although still far below desir- 
able standards, have not been without their effect. 

Both college men and selectees of 1940, in comparison with 
those of 1918, have escaped more communicable diseases and 
their serious complications which may damage the heart, the 
kidney, and the vascular system. They have received better 
medical care and have a much greater average life expectancy 
than their fathers and grandfathers, and have fewer physical 
impairments which actually threaten life or seriously handicap 
them in a modern society which offers a great variety of 
vocations. 

It should be remembered that the draftees of the present 
war have had to undergo tests unheard of at the time of the 
War between the States and not used, or to a very limited ex- 
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tent, in World War I. Chest roentgenograms are routine pro- 
cedure in many army camps, and rejections for tuberculosis 
by the combined local board and induction station is about one 
percent. Of those disqualified because of the x-ray findings in 
their chests, many are not ill or even in need of sanatorium 
treatment; the extent of their infection with tubercle bacilli is, 
or was, greater than that permissible under present standards 
of the army. In 1918 such conditions would not have been dis- 
covered, such draftees would have been accepted, and a con- 
siderable proportion of them would have later developed clin- 
ical tuberculosis as a result of the predisposing effects of ex- 
posure and fatigue experienced in the line of duty. 

About 5.5 percent of registrants are rejected for mental 
and nervous disorders. A number of the men in this group 
are given 4-F classifications because of such common neuro- 
logical reasons as epilepsy and the impairments resulting from 
infantile paralysis. The mentally abnormal are discovered by 
psychiatrists with better scientific background than those of 
World War I and with the use of more refined tests. 

Certain rejectees for mental reasons are clearly psychopa- 
thic, but many of them are eliminated because careful tests and 
greater observation of their ability, aptitude, and behavior re- 
veal they are not equal to the demands of highly mechanized 
warfare under hard living conditions. A considerable portion 
of this group will lead useful civilian lives. Some of them are 
already in college and creditably taking advantage of its op- 
portunities, both scholastic and extracurricular. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that defective vision, poor 
teeth, or a perforated eardrum does not mean that the indi- 
vidual’s musculo-skeletal system is defective, his heart diseased, 
his respiratory sytem impaired, his digestion upset, or his mind 
unsound. However, so much defectiveness does mean that par- 
ents must be more alert where their children’s health is in- 
volved, and American communities have a long way to go be- 
fore their children receive attention commensurate with pres- 
ent knowledge and necessary for most effective national de- 
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INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 


A war, global in its scope, fought on land and sea, in the 
air and under water, in arctic cold and torrid heat, makes a 
sound knowledge of hygiene and sanitation essential and de- 
mands a revaluation, reorientation, and redirection of their 
instruction. Personal hygiene must receive increased emphasis, 
and the influence of markedly diverse environment upon its ap- 
plication must be given proper consideration. Such training in 
wartime is good for the student himself, better fits him to as- 
sume the responsibility of a command and to safeguard his 
men in subzero weather or tropical jungles. It provides him in 
days of peace with the information necessary to protect him- 
self and his family and to participate intelligently in move- 
ments for the welfare of his community. 

Although the medical department, quartermaster corps, and 
engineers have certain definite duties in insuring the health of 
soldiers, “commanding officers of all grades are responsible 
for sanitation and for enforcement of the provisions of sani- 
tary regulations and orders within their organizations and the 
boundaries of areas occupied by them.” It is, therefore, of 
vital importance that future commanding officers have a com- 
prehensive and sympathetic understanding of the relation of 
health to military success. Otherwise, they will not take the 
initiative in seeing that the enlisted men under them cooperate 
properly in carrying out regulations to maintain the strength 
of their commands. 

In brief, the scope of the course of instruction for pros- 
pective soldiers should include consideration of factors which 
promote good physical condition and prevent disease. Proper 
nutrition, physical training, adequate sleep, the dangers in- 
herent in excessive fatigue, care of the body, protection of the 
feet, fitting of shoes, the advantages of prompt treatment, and 
the significance of wholesome recreation should be thoroughly 
discussed; the basic facts in communicable disease prevention, 
housing of troops, methods of waste disposal, water purifica- 
tion, mess sanitation, food inspection, control of disease-bear- 
ing insects, and first aid should receive due attention. 
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CONCLUSION 


The war will have little ultimate effect upon student health 
services. It may force them to change their routine somewhat 
for awhile or so reduce their medical staffs as to compel them 
to curtail or suspend certain of their usual functions, but they 
occupy a strategic position to render an indispensable service 
which insures their future under extraordinarily favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

The consequences and revelations of a global conflict, the 
rapid advances of medical knowledge, and an ever-increasing 
public awareness of the tremendous advantages to be gained 
by the use of the biological, chemical, and physical sciences in 
the promotion of health and the prevention of disease give col- 
lege health services unexcelled opportunities to make a major 
contribution to social progress. 
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The Off-Duty Education Program of 
the United States Navy 


By LT. COMMANDER EARL J. McGRATH, USNR 


HE President of the United States, in signing the law 
to draft men of 18 and 19 years of age, recognized 
that this legislation would cause many of them to in- 
terrupt their education. Thousands of young men had to 
leave high school before graduation, and many others were 
forced to interrupt a college program already begun. The call 
to military service worked an especial hardship on these young 
Americans, for, if the experience of the last war may serve 
as an example, many who leave high school or college to bear 
arms will never return to an educational institution. Thus 
war unavoidably deprives thousands of our citizens of an 
education which they would otherwise receive. Recognition 
of the consequent loss to the individual and to society was 
undoubtedly responsible for the creation of facilities for those 
men who wish to continue their education while serving in the 
armed forces. 

The educational services program of the Navy Department, 
providing instruction for officers and enlisted personnel in off- 
duty hours, was launched in September 1942. The educa- 
tional needs of members of the naval forces outside the con- 
tinental United States were considered to be primary. Con- 
sequently, the program was inaugurated experimentally on an 
advance base in the Atlantic. Here, as on many other bases 
and stations, a large body of men were necessarily removed 
from the usual activities of civilian life. For several hours 
each day after the completion of their duties they were free 
to engage in other activities. The educational services pro- 
gram was established on the assumption that many of these 
men would want to use their off-duty time constructively by 
continuing their education. Events subsequent to the estab- 
lishment of this unit have proved the validity of this assump- 
tion for forty thousand members of the naval forces are vol- 
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untarily taking part in this program, and several thousand 
others enroll each month. 

In the months immediately after the inauguration of this 
project officers were assigned exclusively to outlying bases. As 
news of the facilities available spread, men in the continental 
naval districts requested similar educational advantages. In 
response to this demand officers have been assigned to the 
larger shore establishments on the continent. As the war 
proceeded, and the number of casualties increased, a request 
was received from the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery for 
educational services officers in the naval hospitals. Thus, edu- 
cational opportunities have also been made available to those 
suffering from ailments or disabilities incurred in service. 
The program has now been installed in sixty stations, bases, 
and hospitals located from Espiritu Santo in the South Pacific 
to Iceland in the North Atlantic and from Natal in the South 
Atlantic to Dutch Harbor in the North Pacific. In these 
classes all over the world Navy men and women are improving 
their efficiency for their present duties and at the same time 
preparing themselves for a richer and more rewarding life 
after the war. 


REASONS FOR TAKING COURSES 


The purposes which these men and women have in devoting 
a part of their off-duty time to further study may be grouped 
under three heads. The first is an immediate objective. Many 
choose courses directly related to their naval duties, or those 
which will prepare them for advancement in the service. This 
group includes such subjects as physics, mathematics, Diesel 
engines, and shorthand. Technical courses available to naval 
personnel for upgrading in rating are not offered in this pro- 
gram, but related subjects which frequently form the basis for 
this training are provided. The skills, knowledge, and, hence, 
the general efficiency of naval personnel are thus improved. 
Many also have an indirect vocational objective in mind since 
their duties in the Navy will prepare them for postwar oc- 
cupations. 
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A second purpose looks toward a postwar educational ob- 
jective. Many students expect to continue their education 
when they return to civilian life. For thousands of young men 
and women who lacked only a few courses to satisfy the re- 
quirement for a high school diploma or college degree, this 
program provides an opportunity to complete an education 
interrupted by the call to arms. Many others, even though they 
are not able to complete the full requirements for a degree or 
diploma, may make substantial progress on an educational 
program during their period of military service. Through 
arrangements with the secondary schools and colleges of the 
country, completed courses may be submitted for evaluation by 
educational institutions. The education of many Americans 
might be permanently discontinued by war service if their in- 
tellectual interests were not kept alive by this off-duty program. 
The value of this service to the individual and to the nation is 
patent. 

A third aim is neither utilitarian nor remote. Another group 
looks upon this program as an opportunity to spend leisure 
time constructively by studying some subject in which they 
happen to be interested. This is especially true of naval of- 
ficers who, having a bachelor’s degree, are not generally in- 
terested in academic credit. Many of these officers pursue a 
subject like history or literature solely to increase their fund 
of general knowledge. With all personnel foreign languages 
are especially popular. Many men and women are studying 
one of a dozen or more foreign tongues to gain a reading and 
speaking knowledge of these languages. The significance of 
this widespread interest in the languages of other peoples, in 
terms of postwar international understanding and good will, 
is immeasurable. 

These, then, are the reasons why Navy men and women, 
afloat and ashore, are spending off-duty time in educational 
pursuits. The statements of commanding officers provide 
abundant evidence that officers and enlisted men are profiting 
from these educational advantages. The service itself is also 
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benefited through an improvement in the understanding, 
knowledge, and morale of naval personnel. 


CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


The educational services program is based on classroom 
instruction. There were several reasons why this type of 
instruction was chosen. The classroom situation provides 
the guidance of the teacher who has already mastered the 
subject matter being studied. Errors which the student work- 
ing alone might permit to become a part of his thinking are 
detected by the instructor and corrected. Moreover, the 
direct impact of the instructor’s personality and the novel 
insights he may have into his subject are often productive of 
much greater educational growth than results from the formal 
mastery of subject matter. 

Classroom instruction also provides an opportunity for the 
raising of problems with which the student is having difficulty. 
Human beings learn different aspects of any given subjects 
at varying rates. What is perfectly clear for one student may 
be very obscure to another, and may, therefore, require further 
illumination than is provided by the printed page. In the class- 
room problems peculiar to each member of the class can be 
discovered and solved. The student learns not only the solution 
to the particular problem before him but also the techniques 
and procedures employed in the solution. These can be used 
in dealing with later problems. These intangibles of educa- 
tion, or generalizations, are often more important than the 
subject matter itself. 

Classroom instruction also has a holding power on students. 
Only a small percentage of human beings have the initiative 
and persistence to undertake and to complete a course of study 
entirely on their own. The proportion of students who ulti- 
mately complete courses which they study independently is 
much smaller than the proportion of those who complete 
similar instruction in groups. The interstimulation and per- 
haps the unconscious competition in group instruction main- 
tain a continuing interest in the subject which often flags when 
the student pursues the subject alone. 
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Another aspect of classroom instruction is of peculiar 
value in this program for service men and women. Most mem- 
bers of the military forces are living away from their homes, 
families, and friends. Frequently they live in foreign lands 
where normal opportunities for recreation are unavailable. 
Among these persons the classroom has a social as well as 
an educational value. The school is a place to gather with 
one’s fellows to pass leisure time constructively in study. Time 
that would otherwise be spent in boredom, loneliness, or frivo- 
lous activity is put to better and more wholesome use. One 
of the purposes of the educational program is to help in main- 
taining a high morale among naval personnel. Classes which 
they voluntarily attend with their associates afford an outlet 
for their intellectual energies and elevate their spirits. These 
social values of group instruction are of the first importance 
in off-duty education. 

These are the reasons for organizing the education pro- 
gram on a classroom basis wherever such an arrangement is 
feasible. The educational services centers are therefore located 
at naval establishments where classes of suitable size can be 
organized. This is often possible at relatively small stations 
because of the narrow range of subjects chosen by naval men 
and women. Their interests lie mainly in the fields of mathe- 
matics, the sciences, English, foreign languages, history, and 
business subjects. Eighty-five percent of the enrollments are 
in seven subjects. Under the circumstances, a sufficient num- 
ber of persons interested in any particular subject can usually 
be found to form a class. Where the numbers are too small, 
or where individuals are interested in more esoteric subject 
matter, self-study materials or correspondence courses of high 
quality can be obtained. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES OFFICERS 


In a program based on classroom instruction, the quality of 
the administrators and teachers largely determines the quality 
of the program. Educational services officers are responsible 
for the organization and development of the educational 
program at naval stations under the direction of the Educa- 
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tional Services Section in the Training Division in Washington. 
They are not expected to teach, though many do instruct a 
class or two for their own personal satisfaction. Officers were 
selected, therefore, who had had extensive professional train- 
ing. The majority of those procured came directly from re- 
sponsible administrative or teaching positions in the educa- 
tional world. A very large proportion hold the master’s 
degree and many are doctors of philosophy. Educational 
services officers are therefore, by both education and expe- 
rience, qualified for the duties they perform. 

The instructors in this program are drawn from the per- 
sonnel of the local station. The majority of the officers and 
enlisted men who volunteer their services have been former 
teachers, many having held prominent positions in the academic 
world before the war. They are carefully selected and given 
such supervisory assistance as may be required. Among sev- 
eral thousand men of wide training and experience, one or 
two can usually be found who possess the required qualifica- 
tions to teach the common subjects in the high school and col- 
lege curricula. It is thus possible to offer a program of 
breadth and quality which compares favorably with civilian 
adult education programs. 


TEACHING MATERIALS AND STANDARDS OF INSTRUCTION 


The Educational Services Section believes that individual 
instructors should be permitted to organize courses and to 
teach according to their own judgment of what the students 
require. This policy has undoubtedly resulted in some inef- 
fective teaching which would have been discovered and elimi- 
nated in a program with supervision of instruction, standard- 
ized teaching materials, and testing devices for appraising the 
work of individual instructors. But it has advantages which 
more than offset any loss in educational efficiency in this flex- 
ible system of organization and control. This program is for 
adults. As in all such programs, students come with wide 
varieties of previous education, experience, and inclination 
to learn. If instructors were required to adhere to a rigid 
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pattern of teaching, classes could be adapted to the particular 
interests and needs of students only with difficulty. Student 
motivation would be reduced and the number of those drop- 
ping out would undoubtedly be increased. 

Moreover, this program has many aims other than that of 
providing credit-bearing courses for naval personnel. Thous- 
ands of naval officers and enlisted men, for example, are en- 
rolled in language courses for the purpose of learning to read 
and to speak another tongue. They have only a secondary 
interest in a knowledge of grammar and rhetoric, upon which 
the study of a new language has customarily been based. In a 
voluntary, cooperative program where motivation is high, 
many of the usual checks on student performance can be dis- 
pensed with, on the assumption that the student by his very 
presence in the class indicates his desire to learn as rapidly and 
as efficiently as possible. Hence flexible, adaptable teaching pro- 
cedures are likely to result in greater educational achievement 
than would be possible under a system of rigid standards im- 
posed by an outside agency. 

Such standardization as does exist is a consequence of the 
use of common teaching materials. The Educational Services 
Section has utilized existing materials instead of preparing 
them especially for this program. In the months immediately 
after this enterprise was launched the variety of courses re- 
quested by students was relatively small. The most popular 
subjects were mathematics, physical science, and languages, 
fields in which an ample supply of professionally approved 
teaching materials was already available. Texts, language 
records, and other technical matter were therefore bought 
directly from commercial agencies. ‘The majority of these 
materials proved highly satisfactory. When the editorial staff 
of the United States Armed Forces Institute began the prep- 
aration of self-teaching texts, a number of these volumes is- 
sued were adopted for the educational services program. 
These texts are revisions of existing material, altered and 
rearranged to suit the needs of the student who must study 
by himself. Such modifications as have been made for this 
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purpose, instead of reducing the value of these texts for class- 
room instruction, have actually made them more useful in an 
informal, adult education program. Hence, many of the 
Armed Forces Institute texts are being used in educational 
services centers along with supplementary teaching materials. 

In choosing teaching material prepared by recognized 
educators, the Navy Department is proceeding on the princi- 
ple that the man in the service will get the most satisfactory 
instruction if the materials used are those already tested in 
educational institutions. 

The argument has sometimes been advanced that the edu- 
cational programs of the armed forces, backed by the 
authority of the military organization and the willingness of 
educational institutions to cooperate with these agencies, could 
cause basic reforms in our educational institutions under pres- 
sure of war that would otherwise be accomplished only over 
a period of years. This philosophy the Navy Department 
has consistently refused to accept. In its policy with regard 
to off-duty education, as with preinduction training and the 
V-12 program, it has relied upon existing educational facilities 
and professionally accepted practices rather than attempting 
large-scale revolutionary changes which would normally be 
unacceptable to many educational institutions. Under this 
policy personnel who complete courses during their naval 
careers may expect to encounter little difficulty in securing 
credit for such work after the war. The policy also places 
responsibility for educational reform upon the educational in- 
stitutions of the country where it properly belongs. 


TESTING THE RESULTS 


The policy of allowing teachers in the educational services 
program considerable latitude in adjusting courses to the in- 
dividual needs of their students has undoubtedly been re- 
sponsible for wide variation in achievement. It would have 
been possible to control this variation to some extent by im- 
posing a systematic testing program on all instructors. Such 
a procedure did not seem desirable because it would have 
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driven away thousands of students who have no interest in 
academic credit. The competitive factors in education, re- 
sponsible for the false emphasis on grades at the expense of 
genuine intellectual growth, are foreign to the spirit of this 
program. Moreover, the determination of the amount of 
credit a student should receive for work completed in this 
program is a responsibility that should properly rest upon the 
institution in which the student expects to use that credit. 
Hence, the measurement of educational achievement must also 
be left to educational institutions. 

It has become axiomatic in recent years that the credit sys- 
tem by which a student acquired units of credit for completing 
a certain number of courses, often quite unrelated, must be 
replaced by a system which measures genuine educational de- 
velopment. Measures of educational growth should be based 
on the general characteristics of the student clientele served 
by an institution and the objectives of the program it offers. 
Forward-looking institutions are increasingly making up their 
own comprehensive examinations adapted to their own particu- 
lar objectives. These institutions will wish to make their own 
appraisal of the educational experience of the student in serv- 
ice. Such an appraisal should be made preferably at the time 
of admission, for his educational status changes with the pas- 
sage of time. His knowledge and skills may be far different 
in 1946 or 1947 from what they were in 1942 or 1943. For 
these reasons it has seemed best not to use standard examina- 
tions in the classes conducted under the educational services 
program. 

The Educational Services Section is prepared, however, to 
make a testing service available to those students who feel that 
a report of their educational achievements should be recorded 
now for future reference or who wish such a record trans- 
mitted to a high school or college for immediate evaluation. 
Measures of general educational development have been pre- 
pared by the testing bureau of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. These examinations measure educational maturity 
or growth whether it results from classroom instruction, self- 
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study, the everyday experiences of life, or from technical train- 
ing incident to naval duty. By using these tests an educational 
institution may determine approximately what educational 
level the student has reached or what quality of future 
educational performance may be expected of him. Other exami- 
nations are available to measure achievement in the usual fields 
of learning such as mathematics and physics. Naval person- 
nel who want their educational accomplishments appraised and 
reported to an educational institution are encouraged to make 
use of this testing service, and arrangements are made for 
them to do so. Neither these nor other tests of educational 
growth, however, will be uniformly administered in the classes 
conducted under the educational services program. In so far 
as they will accept the task of evaluating the work done by 
naval personnel in this program, the established educational 
institutions of the country will be given such responsibility. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


In a program built upon the choices of students, advice must 
be readily available if time is to be spent to best advantage. 
Students seek information about the courses they should pur- 
sue. They want to know such things as which courses prepare 
them for advancement in the Navy, which satisfy require- 
ments for a high school diploma or a college degree, which 
make them eligible for admission to a medical school after 
the war. They want also to know something of the difficulty 
of courses in order that they may enroll in those clearly 
within their ability. Such information must be available to 
naval personnel if they are to spend their leisure time most 
fruitfully in the pursuit of subjects suited to their needs, 
abilities, and interests. 

The recognition of this need for advice was responsible for 
the inauguration of a course in educational and vocational 
counseling for educational services officers. This orientation 
in student counseling and personnel procedures prepares them 
to assist students in selecting courses and in laying out pro- 
grams of study leading to some educational or vocational 
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objective. A large body of factual information relating to 
the requirements for various types of diplomas and degrees 
is compiled for each officer. Voluminous information about 
vocations and professions, and the preparatory training or 
education required for each, is also available. From time to 
time additional data in the form of published articles and 
reports on educational and vocational trends are sent to the 
men in educational services centers. 

In their advisory capacity officers are instructed not to at- 
tempt to make decisions for those who seek help in the solu- 
tion of their educational or vocational problems. The purpose 
of guidance facilities is to supply the authentic information 
upon which men may make their own decisions as to what 
type of educational program suits their abilities and interests, 
or what vocation they wish to follow after the war is over. 
When the objective has been determined the guidance officer 
can then advise the prospective student concerning the courses 
he should pursue during the period of military service, to 
reach the goal he has set for himself. 

This counseling service attempts to prevent Navy men and 
women from wasting time and effort in courses unsuited to 
their needs. This direct word-of-mouth advice is considered 
an essential feature of the educational services program. 


War ORIENTATION 


Educational services officers perform a second type of serv- 
ice. They administer the war orientation program designed 
to improve the morale of naval personnel by informing them 
of the origin, objectives, and progress of the war. To this 
end information is disseminated showing how our enemies 
have prepared for large-scale combat, world domination, and 
the destruction of the democratic nations. The war aims of 
the United States and her allies are described. ‘The geography 
of the theaters of operation and the characteristics of the 
peoples who live in the regions where our men are stationed 
are discussed. Throughout the war orientation program 
emphasis is placed upon preparing men psychologically for 
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complete and vigorous participation in all the activities of war. 

The raw recruit in the boot camp is introduced to this pro- 
gram in the very first weeks of his naval experience through a 
series of talks and discussions. All through the training period 
newsmaps, films, and especially prepared bulletins on the prog- 
ress of the war inspire or enliven an interest in fighting for the 
causes at the basis of the allied war effort. In outlying regions 
newsmaps and other war orientation literature provide the 
chief channels through which information reaches naval per- 
sonnel concerning activity in other combat zones and on the 
home front. Such news is eagerly awaited and deeply ap- 
preciated by both officers and men and contributes substantially 
to the maintenance of high morale in the fighting forces. 
Though this program is less formal than the classroom in- 
struction, it is a form of broad general education, useful not 
only to the military man but also to the future American 
citizen. The immediate contribution it makes in preparing our 
fighting men for active combat against the enemy is obvious. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND SELF-STUDY COURSES 


Though this program is based on the recognized superiority 
of classroom instruction, such instruction is not always feasible 
aboard ships and on small stations. Fortunately, however, 
other forms of instruction are available anywhere in the allied 
world through the facilities of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute which serves all branches of the military 
forces. Within a few months after the establishment of the 
educational services centers, several types of instruction were 
made available to naval personnel through the facilities of 
the Institute. The usual correspondence courses offered 
through the extension divisions of many colleges and univer- 
sities are provided. These courses are well adapted to the 
needs of those who know what they want to study, and who 
wish credit formally recorded in an educational institution. 
Half of the cost of these courses, up to a maximum of twenty 
dollars, is borne by the Navy. 

The Armed Forces Institute also offers a wide range of 
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correspondence and self-study courses of its own, designed 
primarily for men at isolated spots or for those who are un- 
able to send in institutional correspondence lessons with the 
required regularity. Examinations constructed by the testing 
staff of the Institute measure the achievement of any naval 
officer or enlisted man in correspondence or self-study courses. 
Upon request, this information is sent to any educational 
institution for evaluation in terms of local requirements for 
degrees or diplomas. Many members of the naval forces have 
registered for Institute courses and the number continues to 
grow at a rapid rate. These correspondence and self-study 
courses fill a gap in the educational services program by pro- 
viding instruction in isolated areas, on small stations, and 
aboard ships where it is not practicable to assign educational 
services officers. 

Making a broad program of secondary and higher edu- 
cation available to military personnel in wartime is a new 
venture in American democracy. Whatever financial invest- 
ments have been made by the government, or investments of 
time and money by individuals, have already been amply 
justified. The technical efficiency of naval personnel has been 
increased and their morale and fighting qualities improved. 

The long-run returns from this enterprise will be incal- 
culable. The educational level of American citizens will be 
immeasurably raised. The general knowledge and under- 
standing of the leaders of the next generation will be enhanced. 
What the total worth of such an innovation in the American 
way of life will be, no one can tell. That our people believe 
it will be great is proven by the fact that they endorse and 
support it. This is but one more evidence of the abiding faith 
Americans have in education. 
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Postwar Education in the United States 
By J. G. UMSTATTD 


presented in this discussion is based on the assumption 

that the Allies will win the war and that after the war 
the United Nations will seek to establish within and among 
themselves, at least, the kind of democratic civilization implied 
in the four freedoms. Consequently, it may well be asked, 
“What will be the problems of postwar education in the 
United States, posed by a victory for the cause of democratic 
civilization and its four freedoms?” 

First and foremost will be the problem of purpose. The 
idealism which now motivates us in the war is the best index 
we have of the directive which the victory will issue to postwar 
education. It is the idealism of free men fighting to remain 
free themselves and to make other men free throughout the 
world. The purpose of education heralded by the peace will 
be to establish and to perpetuate in our country a growing 
democratic order consonant with the aims of the war, a society 
which will not become static through processes of indoctrina- 
tion but which will constantly regenerate itself through pro- 
cesses that eternally seek better modes of human relationship. 
The obstacles that lie in our path toward this objective are as 
visible to us as the Alps are to General Eisenhower. 

The chief obstacle in the way of education for democracy 
consists of those elements of our emotional and mental life 
that tend to thwart our attempts to improve human relations 
—fear, hate, intolerance, ignorance, lust for power and posi- 
tion, selfish interests, and the legions of unsocial impulses that 
follow these and kindred fuehrers. Education is pitted against 
the law of the jungle when it seeks to establish the democratic 
processes among men, and that law is deeply imbedded in man 
because he spent millions of years in the jungle before emerging 
into civilization. The law of the jungle rules in the lives of the 
fascist-minded in America today. It tells the privileged and 
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powerful to disregard the human rights of the dispossessed 
and the weak. It is the law of ruthless competition, which in 
its final analysis is the law of death. In its place must be es- 
tablished the law of cooperation which tells man to help man 
live. That is the law of life, and it is the only foundation upon 
which education will ever be able to build the democracy of the 
four freedoms. 

Another obstacle that confronts us is the sheer distance to 
be traveled before we achieve the purpose victory will set for 
us. To gain an understanding of the distance America must go 
to attain the four freedoms, let us see what the four freedoms 
really are. Is one of the four freedoms the freedom we exer- 
cise in America to disfranchise 6,000,000 white men and 
women and 4,000,000 Negro men and women by the subter- 
fuge of the poll tax? No, that is not one of the four freedoms 
we talk about so much; that is a skeleton in democracy’s closet. 
Is one of the four freedoms the freedom which some states 
exercise to make many voters afraid to vote as they wish by 
failing to give them the secret ballot? No, that is not one of 
the four freedoms; that is only trash in the back yard of dem- 
ocracy. Is one of the four freedoms the freedom exercised by 
those of us who have, over those who have not, in forcing mal- 
nutrition upon one-third of our American people and in com- 
pelling that one-third to live in slums or hovels? No, that is 
not one of the four freedoms; that is an inheritance from bar- 
onial days when the vested few ruled the impoverished many, 
under a social philosophy antithetical to all principles of the 
democratic way. Is one of the four freedoms the freedom to 
give one-eighth as good an education to hundreds of thous- 
ands of children in some places as we give millions of other 
children in other places in America? No, that is not one of 
the four freedoms; that is a vestige of the days when the 
masses were kept in darkness that they might be exploited the 
more easily, a condition which we must remove by federal aid 
without federal control if we are to make true our claims of 
democracy. 

No, the four freedoms that motivate the war are not the 
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four antifreedoms which retain the poll tax, which withhold 
the secret ballot, which keep unsolved the problems of food 
and shelter, and which result in inequalities of educational op- 
portunity in America. The real four freedoms, the freedoms 
of speech and religion and the freedoms from want and fear 
are sought to remedy antifreedoms of this sort, because such 
antifreedoms ignore the rights of the common man. 

A third obstacle to the achievement of the purpose of post- 
war education is what Raup and his associates have called the 
fragmentation or compartmentalization’ of our American so- 
ciety. Social fragmentation has resulted from technological 
and other causes of ‘‘minute division of labor” and specializa- 
tion. The process has divided our social structure into nu- 
merous fragments, many of which are entirely unrelated so- 
cially though often closely interdependent industrially. As a 
result there has been a disintegration of the broader social 
orientations that in the past have helped make us like-minded 
as a nation. In the place of the broad social orientations, there 
have come into existence numerous narrow social orientations, 
each limited to a small fragment or social group, and each 
orientation severely conditioned by the narrow interests of its 
group. As competition increases, more and more of the groups 
tend to develop conflicting and highly emotionalized social 
orientations. Their ways of looking at life become vastly dif- 
ferent because their ways of life are vastly different and tragic- 
ally narrow. What is considered good by one group is con- 
sidered bad by an antagonistic group. Beauty to one is ugliness 
to its opponent. Through rationalization, truth itself has op- 
posite meanings in opposing camps. 

In short, those human values which we have called the 
eternal verities have totally different meanings when viewed by 
people with conflicting social orientations. Each group has a 
different language of its own, although all may use the same 
words, because fragmentation has robbed the groups of the 


2R. Bruce Raup, chairman, The Discipline of Practical Judgment in a Demo- 
cratic Society. The National Society of College Teachers of Education, Yearbook 
Number XXVIII (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942). 
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common experiences that in the past have provided common 
concepts to accompany the language. Consequently, the ten- 
dency toward greater fragmentation in our society is a serious 
challenge to postwar education, the challenge to provide broad 
and common social intelligence to all citizens as the basis for 
mutual understanding among persons of different social and 
economic groups. 

A fourth difficulty which will tend to retard progress toward 
democracy consists of traditional ideas and modes of thought 
about education and other human relations that now not only 
hold our minds in bondage but also force us to use autocratic 
methods even as we attempt to teach democracy. One of those 
ideas is that authority must be imposed from a “higher-up.” 
A classic example is that of the college president who in all 
seriousness assured a distinguished visitor that he was positive 
his was a democratic institution because he, the president, had 
told the staff to be democratic. We have become so accustomed 
to being bossed by those in authority and to bossing those un- 
der our authority that there is no room in our minds for the 
thought that authority in a democracy must rise from the gov- 
erned. We are so busy imposing discipline upon others that 
we fail to realize that self-discipline is the cornerstone of de- 
mocracy and that it must come from within, emanating out- 
ward, and can never be imposed from the outside. The preven- 
tion of this error may be illustrated to those who care to look 
into the democratically controlled classroom where children 
have learned to rule themselves and to use the tools of learning 
to feed their insatiable hunger for knowledge and truth. It isa 
hopeful sign that the number of democratically controlled 
schools is increasing rapidly, despite the rantings of the unin- 
formed and prejudiced who insist it cannot and should not be 
done. 

Another of our ideas which will frustrate our attempts to 
make democracy work is our blind faith that knowledge alone 
is sufficient. We hold this idea very strongly even while we 
fight a nation which is both one of the most literate and 
certainly the most vicious in the Occident. The idea has caused 
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us to apply foolish practices in the name of education by ignor- 
ing the very evident fact that individuals differ in their abilities. 
Perhaps the most foolish practice in this regard is our futile 
attempt to divide knowledge into segments and to allocate it 
roughly grade by grade in amounts determined by the perform- 
ance of the average child. Such an amount is too little for the 
bright; so he becomes a loafer. It is too much for the dull; so 
he becomes a rebel. Neither is prepared for democratic citi- 
zenship. The one standard for performance that should pre- 
vail for all children is that each child progress 2t his own op- 
timal rate, determined by his ability and by his stage of 
maturity. 

There is nothing in these statments that disparages knowl- 
edge or factual learning, because when teachers and children 
use knowledge, more knowledge is gained and more facts are 
learned than when teachers and children permit knowledge 
to use them for its own glorification. The worship of knowl- 
edge to the exclusion of other aspects of living will be an 
obstacle to the development of democratic living, not only by 
absorbing in meaningless and purposeless tasks valuable time 
that could be used for the democratic purpose, but also, 
through authoritarian methods that accompany the reign of 
knowledge, by fostering a distaste for all intellectual pursuits 
including those that are important in democratic citizenship. 

The strategy needed to overcome the obstacle is obvious. It 
is to remove knowledge from its position as a god and to put 
it to work as a servant. That will be a difficult task to perform 
because the idea of knowledge for its own sake is deeply im- 
bedded in the minds of all of us and it is the foundation of the 
vested interests of some of us. 

There are other deeply imbedded ideas that will be obstruc- 
tive as we seek to orient ourselves to the democracy of the 
four freedoms, but the ideas that authority must originate 
from a higher-up and that knowledge is to be worshipped for 
its own sake are true representatives of outmoded notions 
that hold our minds in bondage to the undemocratic aspects 
of the past. To avoid misunderstanding at this point, let it be 
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realized that nothing said thus far implies that we cannot learn 
from the past. Judgment must sift the past and classify the 
good and the bad from the standpoint of the welfare of de- 
mocracy, to the end of intelligent use of the more valuable les- 
sons from both the good and the bad in the development of 
democratic living. 

In drawing this part of our discussion to a close, let it be 
reiterated that the first major problem which victory will lay 
before education will be the problem of purpose. The purpose 
of postwar education, if we are to follow the directives of the 
victory, will be to establish in America a self-regenerative dem- 
ocratic civilization in accord with the four freedoms. Ob- 
stacles of considerable magnitude lie in our path toward that 
goal. The four we have discussed are more than representa- 
tive; they are probably the largest, but unquestionably there 
are others. The four main obstacles are the human tendencies, 
still with us, that in early days carried out the law of the 
jungle; the sheer distance we must travel before the four real 
freedoms can replace the four antifreedoms; the tendency to- 
ward fragmentation in our society that is replacing our former 
broad social orientations with new, small, and bitterly emo- 
tionalized social orientations; and our mental bondage to some 
ideas of the past that will obstruct attempts to build a dem- 
ocratic society. Time alone will tell whether or not these and 
other obstacles will prove to be insurmountable. But of this 
we may be sure: their removal will be as necessary for the 
achievement of the purpose of postwar education as the storm- 
ing of Hitler’s so-called European fortress will be to winning 
World War II. 

Let us now turn our attention to the second major problem, 
that of implementing the purpose which victory for the four 
freedoms will set for us. What are the educational plans and 
practices which the American people may use to promote a 
democratic civilization? 

First, we must begin the educative process earlier than at 
the age of six. Preschool education has already demonstrated 
its value as a socializing process and as a period for engaging 
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in the common experiences which give both readiness for and 
significance to the later learnings that involve symbols for 
qualitative and quantitative concepts. 

Second, we shall have to continue the educational program 
for ourselves beyond our current age of graduation from sec- 
ondary school or college. The return of several million men 
from the armed services who have had their education inter- 
rupted will make such a program imperative. Our long-time 
study as voting citizens will probably deal largely with current 
problems of the community, the nation, and the world, al- 
though it will in all likelihood become vocational periodically 
for individuals as they seek to prepare for new vocations or to 
bring themselves up to date in the old. Such study should do 
much to broaden social orientations and to lay the basis for 
harmonious decisions and actions toward better living. Schools 
will have a part to play in encouraging lay organizations to 
sponsor study groups and in providing library, plant, and staff 
facilities. But the more important role of the schools will be 
to give pupils still in school the opportunity to develop lasting 
interests in the problems of democracy and to train themselves 
in the cooperative problem-solving techniques by which those 
problems may be solved. 

Within the span of education for the ages of six through 
seventeen or eighteen several practices will be successful as 
schools seek to develop their program of democratic educa- 
tion. Some of the practices may be applied outside the school 
in the community and others within the school. 

One procedure of considerable value relates to educational 
organization outside the school. Each community, whatever 
its type, city or rural, large or small, should coordinate all its 
educational efforts into a well-knit plan for the best use of all 
educational agencies. By educational agencies is meant every 
organized effort to influence the education of children and 
youth—all type of schools, all services of the public or private 
libraries, all recreational agencies, all social agencies that have 
education as one of their objectives, all service clubs, both for 
men and for women, that aid in education, all educational fa- 
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cilities of religious groups, and all governmental agencies that 
have education as part of their aim. 

The coordinated plan for each community should be organ- 
ized to prevent serious gaps in the training of youth, to avoid 
duplication of activities and expenditure, to eliminate many 
effects that might neutralize each other because of their con- 
flicting purposes, and to generate tolerance and good will 
throughout the community. This step is fundamental if we are 
to conserve our human resources for the strenuous life that 
democracy will bring. It strikes deeper than any program a 
school might devise. It provides the foundation upon which 
a rational plan within the school may be constructed. 

An important phase of the community plan is the better co- 
ordination of the so-called youth-serving agencies. In almost 
every community of any size these agencies are competing to 
attract youth to their programs. One cardinal principle which 
should operate in coordinating youth-serving agencies is that 
youth must not be overstimulated. It is safe to say that over- 
stimulation of youth today is a factor in the increase of mental 
disorders. Here is a danger spot not to be ignored in postwar 
education. 

Another important aspect of this plan for community work 
should be to increase the efforts of the Scouts and other organi- 
zations to reach the boy and girl not now reached by their pro- 
grams, the neglected, underprivileged, and unwanted of low 
teen-age, the little brothers of Tom Joad in The Grapes of 
Wrath. They are the forgotten children today, whose future 
deeds will be reported in the crime headlines tomorrow as lead- 
ers of our underworld if their needs are not met. Success in 
meeting those needs will open the door to thousands of poten- 
tial leaders of socially desirable activities who without such 
guidance would probably become effective leaders of socially 
destructive activities. If we are to prevent the social evils that 
accompany insecurity and poverty, this problem should be given 
increased attention in our program of education for freedom 
from fear and want. 


Of much significance to our postwar purpose would be an in- 
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creased emphasis upon pupil adjustment within the school. 
Realistic fiction, the stage, and the screen have dramatized the 
fruits of the depression in terms of uprooted homes, depriva- 
tion, and all the demons of fear and hopelessness that prey 
upon a frustrated people. Scarcely a home in America was 
untouched by the depression. Then came the war with all its 
impingements upon the emotional lives of children and youth. 
Our schools are filled with children who have seen tragedy, 
who feel insecure and who are afraid and therefore suspicious, 
whose parents broke under the strain of the depression and, 
without time for recovery, were forced into a total war. These 
children will continue to come to us with malnourished bodies, 
with blighted emotions, with retarded mentality, and with 
warped personalities. 

In the postwar program of education for democracy, it will 
be of primary importance to help the pupil overcome these 
maladjustments through processes definitely planned for that 
purpose as he proceeds through the elementary and secondary 
school experiences. This is not a problem that will solve itself 
while we complacently hold classes in this, that, or the other 
field of knowledge. It is a problem which requires penetrating 
intelligence and sound judgment. It calls for specialists trained 
in psychiatry, in social case work, and in the psychology of in- 
struction. Above all, it calls for philosophy of education which 
views subjects at the elementary and secondary school levels 
as instruments for the development of the child rather than 
disciplines for him to memorize for assumed future use. The 
schools in which clinical case study and sound psychiatric prac- 
tice are the order of the day are in the vanguard of the attack 
upon the physical, mental, and emotional maladjustments 
which prey upon our human resources, and their efforts to date 
will suggest an approach toward even more successful results 
after the war. 

Another practice of promise to postwar education is that of 
giving increased recognition in our schools to problems of 
realistic present-day living. The South has taken the lead in 
this problem with its statewide curriculum revision programs 
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from Virginia to Texas. The experimental work of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is now lead- 
ing the way in this attack. It seeks to lay a foundation in 
realistic experience that will enable youth to meet with confi- 
dence and success the problems they will face as adult citizens 
tomorrow. A new definition of scholarship is emerging, the 
essence of which is the ability to marshal and to command 
knowledge in the solution of the complex problems of every- 
day living. Such scholarship will continue to be the best foun- 
dation we can give future citizens in a democracy. We have 
evidence that youth who have learned to attack real problems 
while in high school are superior in college subjects to their 
classmates who come from schools that follow the traditional 
pattern. The reorganized schools, while stressing current prob- 
lems of youth and of society, should also apply the philosophy 
of education that seeks to enlighten and liberate rather than 
to dictate and dominate, and that fosters instructional prac- 
tices that stimulate the pupil to his best effort, emphasize the 
ability to seek and to solve problems, set the pupil free to work 
and to study, afford him numerous opportunities to lead and 
to demonstrate his leadership ability, and apply the best of the 
world’s knowledge to situations of real meaning to the 
adolescent. 

Minor curricular trends of significance to postwar education 
are occurring in the schools that are reorganizing their pro- 
grams and practices to accord with democratic principles. 
Many schools in recent years have been studying their com- 
munities and using the results for alterations of their curricu- 
lums. The Evaluative Criteria® for secondary schools has con- 
tributed to this trend. The tendency is also supported by the 
idea that an important function of the school is to improve 
living and to elevate thought in the community. This develop- 
ment is definitely in accord with the purpose of postwar educa- 
tion and will help achieve that purpose. 

Work experience to provide social intelligence as well as to 


* Developed by the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the appraisal of high schools. 
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give vocational preparation to school children is on the in- 
crease. Secondary education learned much from the CCC 
and NYA about the socializing influence and vocational 
value of work experience. To this, since 1937, has been added 
the diversified occupations program. After the war the liber- 
alizing subjects should be given increased emphasis through 
work experience which will tie them to human problems. In all 
experience, the humanities should lead the way by defining the 
goals in terms of human values. 

A third important curricular trend is the increasing import- 
ance of social studies. Within this field, knowledge from many 
sources is being brought to bear upon significant problems, 
much Latin American and Asiatic material is being added, 
world history is on the increase, geography is finding a larger 
place, and world problems are being added to those of com- 
munity and nation as a basis for the broader citizenship of to- 
morrow. After the war this increased load upon social studies 
should be given a corresponding increase in the proportion of 
school day devoted to that field. 

The case of mathematics and science is somewhat different. 
The war has revealed the need of arithmetic by many war 
workers and the need of higher branches of mathematics for 
skilled workers and technicians. After the war all high schools 
should require proficiency in arithmetic of all students, and 
make sure that proficiency is maintained. Advanced courses in 
mathematics through calculus should be given pupils of high 
ability with technical occupations in view, but no course beyond 
arithmetic should be required of all students. The present epi- 
demic of mathematic madness should be cured with an anti- 
dote of common sense derived from a knowledge of the need 
of the student for mathematics and of his ability to master the 
field sufficiently to gain more value from it than he could get 
from any other field with equal effort. The current tendency to 
apply mathematics to the work of the world should increase 
after the war. The emphasis upon mathematics and science 
after the war should be regulated by peacetime rather than 
wartime pursuits. Whether that will mean a decrease or an 
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increase remains to be seen, but the probabilities are that the 
emphasis will be decreased for students whose intelligence 
is below average but markedly increased for students of 
higher ability who plan to enter technical occupations. 

Because the war has taught us the importance of health and 
physical education for democratic survival, the present marked 
increases in those fields will after the war be accepted for their 
relationship to democratic progress. The work in safety and 
in health and physical education has not been and will not be 
limited to specialists in those fields, although specialists will 
continue to give guidance to others in the school program. 
This important field deserves greater recognition than it has 
been given in the past and should without fail receive that rec- 
ognition in the future. 

The development of the principles and practices of the core 
curriculum in recent years has much promise. If it should 
prove possible to include in the core of experiences shared by 
all pupils as they proceed through school those experiences 
that will help build the attitudes and skills essential for demo- 
cratic living, certainly the core curriculum will be a powerful 
instrument in postwar education. 

Some progress has been made in cooperative planning of 
educational experiences by pupils, teachers, administrators, 
and laymen. This general method of procedure demonstrates 
educational democracy at its best and therefore offers a very 
valuable suggestion to postwar education. 

The unit method of teaching, in which learning experiences 
draw upon numerous sources of information, including the 
textbook, has in recent years replaced the textbook as the 
sole source. It is highly probable that this general method 
when accompanied by cooperative planning will prove of con- 
siderable value in carrying out the purpose of education after 
the war. 

Eight curricular trends have been named and related to the 
problem under consideration. There are many others. It will 
be the task of postwar education to select from the many sug- 
gestions of current practice the best it has to offer to facilitate 
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the democratic process. Let us now consider one final point. 

In the entire educational program from early age, through 
the twelve or fourteen years now covered, and through post- 
school education, democracy itself must be studied in compari- 
son with other modes of life, demonstrated, and lived in school 
and in community. The school program and postschool pro- 
grams must lead in the development of those ideals and habits 
of living upon which the future of democracy depends. Unless 
we are to violate the right of decision which is fundamental to 
democracy, children and youth must learn by their own free 
will the meaning of freedom and must practice the proper ways 
to use it; they must of their own volition sense the meaning of 
civil liberties and gain skill in habitually meeting their attend- 
ant responsibilities. They must through choice realize the 
value of cooperative effort and master its essential activities. 
Throughout this educative process the teacher himself must 
practice the basic principle of democracy by sincerely respect- 
ing the individuality of the pupil. He must not stoop to mold 
the child to his will, to impose his doctrines. He must realize 
that such practices destroy the intellectual vitality and creative- 
ness essential to a self-regenerative democratic culture. 

In the face of this spirit of intellectual freedom, creative 
endeavor, sincere good will on the part of the teacher, and 
rigorous cooperative effort on the part of all, those elements 
in our nature which are the real enemies of democracy will 
have little chance to develop. The school must in this manner 
build strong those ideals, habits, and practices basic to demo- 
cratic living. The understandings and abilities must be learned 
by precept, by example, and by participation, but always with 
the rights of discussion and decision considered sacred to the 
individual learner. The imposition upon children and youth 
of any set of social or political principles which they are not 
permitted to study with unhampered intellect must be consid- 
ered an unsafe method of procedure. That plan of indoctrina- 
tion would be simple and easy in setting up any system; but 
if democracy is to be the system, that plan would be unsound, 
because our concepts of democracy are nourished and grow in 
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new social settings. Indoctrination at best would check the 
wholesome growth and standardize the ideals and practices. 
If we are to paint our house of democracy white, we must not 
use the black paint of indoctrination. We must seek safer and 
surer methods than authoritarian indoctrination in postwar 
education from early years throughout the life of the learner 
if education is ever to fulfill the purposes of the four freedoms. 

Those surer methods reside in the schools that become 
beacons to clarify the meaning of the principles of democracy 
and that become veritable workshops in the practices of the 
democratic way. The precepts of democracy must be studied. 
They must be compared with the precepts of other ways of 
life if our minds are to remain free. They must be understood, 
not just accepted in mental blindness, and the understanding 
must be progressive as the child and youth develop toward 
maturity. Example must accompany the precept. All aspects 
of the school must reflect the principles of democratic action. 
Of equal importance with precept and example is participa- 
tion. The child and youth must participate in democratic liv- 
ing if his heart is ever to throb for the democratic way of life. 
It must become habitually a part of his everyday living. Thus 
indoctrination in the sense of imposition must be regarded as 
a dangerous weapon; and instead of our taking the easy way 
by using indoctrination, we must make greater use of the three 
great tools of democratic education: precept, example, and 
participation. Loyalty to democratic ideals comes best from 


appreciative understanding, from observation, and from con- 
stant democratic living. 











Educational Reconstruction in 
Great Britain* 
By STEPHEN DUGGAN 


dan Bracken, the British Minister of Information, 

to visit Great Britain and on September 8 I flew to 
England. It was my sixth visit to Great Britain since the last 
war. The arrangements for my visits throughout the country 
were made by Willard Connely, director of the American 
University Union in London, and by Hamish Hamilton of the 
British Ministry of Information. The observations reported 
here are the result of numerous conversations with British 
educational leaders. 


ei AuGusT 10 I received an invitation from Mr. Bren- 


A New EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM FOR GREAT BRITAIN 


The dispersal of city children to the rural areas disclosed 
the degree of malnutrition and poor educational conditions 
that existed in Britain. Britain became education-conscious as 
never before and in no field of social activity is there a greater 
determination to bring about reform than in the organization 
and administration of education. Last spring Richard A. But- 
ler, president of the Board of Education, issued a White Paper 
which is regarded as the blueprint of the elementary and sec- 
ondary school system of the future. The objective of this 
White Paper is to make the necessary changes to found educa- 
tion upon a new philosophical basis, namely, equality of op- 
portunity. If enacted into law it will provide a system of 
education for England as rich in opportunities as the Ameri- 
can. The White Paper deals only with English and Welsh 
schools, since Scotland controls its separate system of educa- 
tion. The following paragraphs give a brief, but I fear in- 
adequate, description of the contents of the White Paper. 

The White Paper is the culmination of reports, conferences, 


* This is part of a longer article by Dr. Duggan which appeared in Pamphlet 
Series No. 7, December 1943, Institute of International Education. 
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and discussions which began after the Fisher Act became a 
law in 1918. But, whereas the other reports were devoted 
primarily to elementary education, the White Paper attempts 
to treat education as a whole—a continuous process from the 
nursery school through the university. No reference is made 
in the White Paper to the Public School, that is, the expensive 
private school. It will be considered in a separate report of 
the Fleming Committee. The Public Schools are anxious not 
to be brought under the direct control of the Board of Educa- 
tion and as the clamor for their abolition has largely died 
down, I doubt that their status will be materially changed. 
Visits to them by Labor members of Parliament disclosed that 
there was practically no snobbery nor discrimination between 
pay pupils and pupils on scholarships. The Labor M. P.’s did 
not realize the “old school tie” functioned only after gradua- 
tion from the Public School. 

The White Paper envisages inspection of all schools by the 
Board of Education, the national and denominational schools 
as hitherto, but now also “independent” or private schools. 
This is all to the good. While the denominational schools 
received some support from either the local or central gov- 
ernment they were also dependent upon contributions from the 
religious denominations. Their support was never sufficiently 
adequate to make them as efficient as the national schools. 
Their buildings and equipment were not as good and many of 
their teachers were below standard. According to the White 
Paper they may receive increased grants from public funds 
for buildings and equipment. They will retain the right to 
select principals and teachers who give religious instruction 
from the standard lists but who belong to their own denomi- 
nations. This is in recognition of the special place of religious 
instruction in the school life of England and Wales. It is a 
concession that is meeting considerable opposition from some 
groups in the teaching profession. The national schools have 
daily religious exercises of a spiritual but nondenominational 
kind similar to those which were held in our public schools 
until very recent times. 
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According to the White Paper, in the elementary school an 
attempt will be made when a pupil is eleven years of age to 
determine as far as possible his aptitudes in order to decide 
upon the nature of his future education. This may be done 
again when the pupil is thirteen if the original choice proves 
to have been unsuitable. After eleven all schools are post- 
primary with “parity” between all. The economic status of 
the pupil is always taken into consideration, but if he is man- 
ually minded and shows an interest in elementary science and 
machinery he is channelled off into the technical secondary 
school; if he shows rather an interest in affairs of commerce 
and business he is directed to the modern—the commercial— 
secondary school; if he is obviously of the intellectual type he 
is placed in the grammar—the academic—secondary school. 
However, unlike the rigid systems of France and Germany in 
which the decision once made cannot be changed, the English 
secondary school system is flexible and allows for mistakes in 
evaluation. The White Paper provides that the age for leav- 
ing school shall be advanced to fifteen, later to sixteen. Pro- 
vision is to be made for compulsory part-time education until 
eighteen. So-called “Young Peoples’ Colleges,’’ which are 
either to be attached to industrial establishments or to be built 
separately, will provide training and instruction in a program 
of work under the supervision of the Board of Education. It 
is hoped that the Young Peoples’ Colleges will become cen- 
ters of recreation and “Youth Movements” and that the de- 
tached Young Peoples’ Colleges will also become centers of 
adult education. 

The Workers Educational Association is an influential or- 
ganization which has conducted programs of adult education 
during the past forty years in diversified fields of study with 
emphasis upon the humanistic rather than the technical 
branches. The White Paper envisages an extension of this 
program among groups of people other than workers. In 
fact it anticipates a return to school or college of men and 
women during vacation periods and especially after retirement 
from productive labor. This is a splendid vision and it is to 
be hoped that the necessary financial support may be available. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 

The two old universities still retain their primacy in higher 
education. Most Americans are yet unaware that the core of 
Oxford and Cambridge is not the university itself but the col- 
leges of which the two universities are composed, like Balliol 
at Oxford or Trinity at Cambridge. The loyalty of a gradu- 
ate of either university is to his college, for it is there that he 
receives his education under the guidance of his tutor. The 
university plays comparatively little part in his education. 
Whether the three long vacations which have counted so much 
in the life of a student at Oxford and Cambridge—the entire 
academic year amounts to only 24 weeks—will survive the 
war is a question. I heard criticism of them from industrial- 
ists whose own sons attended Oxford or Cambridge. The war 
has had a stimulating influence upon the two old universities 
which may cause slight reforms in their administration but I 
do not foresee many changes of a material nature. 

The development of the provincial or municipal universities 
during the past decade has been astonishing. Some of them 
like Birmingham and Nottingham have campuses outside the 
city which the best-provided American university might well 
envy. Nearly all have excellent buildings, laboratories, and 
libraries, and some have attached to them splendid medical 
and engineering schools. Only one of them, the university 
at Reading which is primarily, but by no means wholly, agri- 
cultural has dormitories, the students in the other provincial 
universities being day scholars as in American municipal uni- 
versities. Nearly all are provided, however, with lounging 
rooms for students. Some have theatres for plays, dances, 
and addresses. A provincial university is closely related to 
the life of the city and is usually correlated to its industries. 
But it by no means confines its work to the technical and 
practical subjects. Its curriculum takes in practically all the 
humanistic and purely scientific subjects. I believe the pro- 
vincial universities are destined to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the life of Britain. 

The universities are now given over chiefly to war work. 
The students are largely made up of army men and the fields 
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of study emphasized are the scientific and technical. How- 
ever, a greater amount of time is given to the humanities than 
with us. Oxford and Cambridge offer ‘‘week courses”’ in other 
than technical fields for army officers and enlisted men from 
British, Canadian, and American camps. They are very 
popular. Incidentally, the British army early learned the evil 
effects upon their soldiers of a lack of mental stimulus. They 
organized a splendid program of study of current events and 
the psychology of alien peoples such as Russian, Chinese, 
American, and others. The officer in charge of a platoon was 
provided with pamphlets and books. He did not lecture to 
his men but discussed the topics and answered their questions. 
The value of the activity naturally depended upon the person- 
ality and interest of the officer but from what I could learn the 
discussions were usually quite vital. The British offered their 
program to the American army when it arrived, but the offer 
did not receive a very enthusiastic response. The British had 
been in the war two years before we entered. Our army lead- 
ers wanted our troops to devote themselves as much as pos- 
sible to becoming disciplined and efficient soldiers. How- 
ever, when I discussed the subject with our popular ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Winant, he assured me that our army was about to 
be provided with an educational program similar to the British 
under the supervision of Herbert Agar, and the American 
courses have now actually begun. 

The British universities do not fear lack of adequate sup- 
port in the future. They expect the return from the army of 
large numbers of students whose scholastic careers had been 
interrupted and naturally also the new students who have 
reached the proper age for college entrance. Moreover, at 
a conference of the vice chancellors, to which I was invited, 
it was voted to request the government to double the £2,000,- 
000 allotted to the University Grants Commission for dis- 
tribution among the universities, and there is every prospect 
that the request will be granted. Student fees do not play so 
large a part in the support of the universities as in our coun- 
try. It will surprise most Americans to learn that 60 percent 
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of the students at Oxford and Cambridge have scholarships, 
bursaries, or financial aid of some kind. The percentage in 
the provincial universities is even greater. The university 
oficials were everywhere anxious to learn about the future 
financial prospects of our colleges and universities. I ex- 
pressed the opinions that their experience as to the returned 
soldiers would probably hold with us, the federal government 
bearing the expense of the soldiers’ college education, that 
the state legislatures would continue the support of the state 
universities as hitherto, and that the new crop of war million- 
aires would probably show the same generosity toward the 
independent colleges as formerly. 

The British universities have no alumni associations. When 
I spoke of their value as possible sources of financial support, 
the officials did not think that they would function satisfac- 
torily. They were not in accordance with British traditions. 
There is an increasing tendency on the part of wealthy Britons 
to make gifts to universities. It brings prestige and the gov- 
ernment would take the money in taxes anyhow. Lord Nuf- 
field made a grant of one million pounds in 1938 to establish 
Nuffield College at Oxford and I understand that when the 
war ends he expects to make an addition to the grant. Nuffield 
College is devoted to postgraduate research in the fields of 
economics and political science, and has both professors and 
“men of action” (industrialists and colonial administrators) 
on the staff. There is no need in Britain for alumni associa- 
tions for purposes of defense as with us. Nowhere in the 
world does the university lead so free and independent a life 
as in Great Britain. It is practically unknown for a professor 
to be ousted for his economic, biologic, or religious opinions. 
The British university does not have to fear interference from 
a stupid governor or a snooping legislative committee as do 
some of the state universities in our country. 


EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION WITH THE UNITED STATES 


The Rhodes scholarships for Americans to study at Oxford 
and the Commonwealth fellowships for Britons to study in 
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American universities form a splendid bond of unity in the 
field of higher education. However, the Rhodes scholarships 
do not apply to the provincial universities at all and the 
Commonwealth fellowships only to a slight extent. The pro- 
vincial universities do excellent work in some fields of scholar- 
ship and they do not want Americans who go to Great Britain 
for purposes of study to continue confining themselves practi- 
cally to Oxford, Cambridge, and the London School of Eco- 
nomics. Moreover, they think highly of the work of our state 
universities in the Middle West and would like to see English 
students study at them as well as at universities on the At- 
lantic seaboard, as has usually been the custom hitherto. 

Sir Hector Hetherington, the principal of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, who had been invited by the Rockefeller Foundation 
last spring to visit the universities of this country, has or- 
ganized a plan to realize the ideas mentioned above. Upon 
his return to Britain he wrote fully to me suggesting that each 
provincial university in Great Britain invite an American 
graduate student every year to receive free tuition and main- 
tenance, and that an equal number of American universities 
each invite an English graduate student upon the same terms. 
Sir Hector secured the cordial agreement of the vice chancel- 
lors of the English universities and the principals of the 
Scottish universities to the plan. He requested me to dis- 
cover whether the plan appealed to our universities. I wrote 
at once to twenty universities, almost all of them state uni- 
versities. All but two of them at once approved the plan in 
principle, the two hesitating only because of possible legal dif- 
ficulties. Some accepted the plan fully, others requested de- 
lay until it could be passed upon by their governing boards. 

Sir Hector envisaged a “‘marriage’’ of one English to one 
American university, between which two the operation of the 
plan should be confined, for example, Glasgow and Cornell. 
He hopes that a happy tradition will develop between two 
such universities. My own idea is that while the marriage 
might be fundamental the element of elasticity should be 
added so that if an English student could find better facilities 
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for research in his field in an American university other than 
the one to which his university was married he might go there 
to do his research. The details of the plan are now under 
consideration and as it is not to go into operation until the war 
is over, there remains plenty of time to organize it for ef- 
ficient administration. When it is once put into operation it 
will unquestionably be greatly expanded. 

The Hetherington plan was by no means the only one 
brought to my attention for increased cooperation in the field 
of education between the United States and Great Britain. 
Sir Edward Grigg, as chairman of the Westminster Fund of 
£25,000, conferred with me as to the best use of it to forward 
that cause. My own suggestion was to use it to pay the travel- 
ing expenses of well-selected exchange students who otherwise 
might not be able to cross the Atlantic. Many opportunities 
for improving relationships are as yet unrealized. I men- 
tioned at the vice chancellor’s conference the wisdom of hav- 
ing their body represented at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges and having the latter body 
represented at the Conference of Vice Chancellors of the Uni- 
versities of the British Empire. We in the United States 
are frequently not en rapport with researches going on in 
Great Britain and vice versa. Some Britons I met were not 
aware of American scholarly journals in their own fields of 
work and I am sure that this is true also of some scholars in 
the United States. But the war has stimulated’ cooperation 


in many fields which I am confident will be continued and 
expanded after it is over. 


THE CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS OF EDUCATION OF THE 
ALLIED NATIONS 


Before leaving New York I held three meetings with edu- 
cational representatives of the Allied nations in our country. 
They informed the ministers of education of those countries 
in London of my intended visit. These ministers hold bi- 
monthly meetings under the chairmanship of Mr. Butler, the 
British Minister of Education, to consider the conclusion of 
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cultural conventions among the respective nations which 
would specify the nature of the cooperation to be undertaken 
in rehabilitation in the postwar period. Only official repre- 
sentatives of the Allied nations attend, but the United States 
has unfortunately hitherto been represented only by an ob- 
server from the Embassy. Shortly after my arrival Mr. 
Butler expressed the hope that I might be able to attend the 
meeting on October 5, which could be done only by agree- 
ment of the American Ambassador. Mr. Winant readily gave 
his consent but the day before the meeting Ralph Turner of 
the Division of Cultural Relations of the State Department 
arrived as an official representative and I, therefore, did 
not attend. 

I had received descriptions of previous bimonthly confer- 
ences of the ministers of education and I believe that the ques- 
tions taken up for consideration were of a general rather than 
definite and specific nature. My own experience was very il 
luminating. I had two conferences with the Minister of Edu- 
cation and the Prime Minister of Poland, two with the Min- 
ister of Education of Norway and his associates, and one with 
President Benes and the Minister of Education of Czechoslo- 
vakia. I found these officials to be men of unusual intelligence, 
thoroughly informed as to the probable postwar educational 
conditions in their own countries and as to the degree of as- 
sistance and cooperation their governments hoped might be 
forthcoming from the United States. I made very clear two 
facts: first, I did not represent the government of the United 
States and therefore could not commit it in any way; second, 
I felt confident that if the government of the United States 
were to cooperate with their government in postwar educa- 
tional affairs the cooperation would have to be not only ad- 
ministrative but financial. I explained that the Chinese gov- 
ernment was now cooperating with our government on a fifty- 
fifty financial basis for the maintenance of the stranded 
Chinese students in the United States and that, although no 
definite percentage was to be envisaged at present, I believed 
the percentage principle would be observed in all cases of co- 
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operation with their countries. These gentlemen expressed 
their hearty belief in the wisdom of that attitude and we dis- 
cussed in detail what they hoped might be the relations of 
their universities with ours in the matter of the exchange of 
students, teachers, and scholarly journals as well as other 
factors in good relationships. I left London a week after the 
arrival of Dr. Turner but I know that he was holding con- 
ferences with the separate Allied delegations, the results of 
which are known only to the State Department. 


Tue British CouNcIL 


The British Council was established in November 1934 “to 
interpret Britain in the widest sense to all people not normally 
living in these islands.” Since then it has also undertaken the 
education of the British people in foreign civilizations and the 
encouragement of reciprocity in cultural relations. The council 
is a government organization adequately and almost exclusive- 
ly supported by government funds. The Foreign Office is its 
parent department and it is closely related to diplomatic mis- 
sions overseas. Its membership is made up of persons of dis- 
tinction who are active in the fields of work with which the 
council is concerned. All the powers of the council are vested 
in an executive committee of thirty persons. Its activities 
abroad have been conducted with great efficiency and brilliant 
success. 


The methods whereby the council has attained its great suc- 
cess are as follows: 

1. The formation of British Institutes, each of which is a 
cultural and social hub with library, reading rooms, and club- 
rooms. Lectures by distinguished Britons, exhibitions of paint- 
ings and photographs, the maintaining of movies, play read- 
ings, debates, and dances, an orchestra or choir, physical train- 
ing, and excursions are all included in its activities. Each insti- 
tute is directly under British control. 

2. The encouragement of Anglophile societies in foreign 
countries. These societies are made up of the friends of Great 
Britain, and are supported at least in part by the council. 
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3. The founding and encouragement of British schools over- 
seas so that every child of a British subject abroad, as well as 
foreign children, might receive a British education. 

4. The teaching of the English language and the encourage- 
ment of English studies in foreign schools and universities. 

5. The awarding of scholarships to postgraduate students 
and teachers for study in British universities or for technical 
training in industrial concerns. 

6. The provision of facilities for personal contact between 
British subjects living abroad and the nationals of the country 
in which they live, and provision of corresponding facilities to 
enable visitors in Britain to gain a true picture of the national 
life. 

In sum, its objectives are to spread as widely as possible a 
knowledge of British life and thought, of British contribution 
to science and industry, to literature, philosophy, music, and 
the fine arts. 

To realize these objectives the council maintains in London 
a staff of experienced scholars and administrators with whom I 
had the pleasure of a profitable discussion. Of equal impor- 
tance, it supports a large staff of men and women in foreign 
countries as administrators or specialists, many of whom are 
by profession teachers of English or lecturers in English. The 
services of women are widely used. Limitation of space forbids 
my describing the remarkable accomplishment of the British 
Council in European countries, the Near East, and Africa. 
But from a description of the activities of the council in South 
America a reader may acquire a good idea of what is done 
almost everywhere else. 

I must emphasize that the British Council was founded in 
November 1934, almost two years after Hitler assumed con- 
trol of Germany and began a great pro-German propaganda 
campaign throughout Latin America. French culture was al- 
ready held in the highest esteem in the Latin American coun- 
tries. If Anglo-Saxon civilization was to secure a hearing it 
would of necessity be done by the British Council. The United 
States government displayed very little interest in spreading a 
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knowledge of North American civilization in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. It left the matter to private organizations like 
the Rockefeller Foundation, which rendered real service in the 
fields of medicine and public health, and the Institute of Inter- 
national Education which exercised an influence in education, 
especially through student and teacher exchanges. Until 1940 
the United States government had not spent a dollar in the 
Latin American countries to make its civilization better under- 
stood. 

The government finally established the Division of Cultural 
Relations in 1938 but confined its efforts for the first two years 
to becoming a central agency for the coordination of the activi- 
ties of private organizations. Faced by the expanding anti- 
American propaganda of the Nazis in Latin America and the 
menace of totalitarianism, our government in 1940 established 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and 
supplied it and also the Division of Cultural Relations with 
funds to organize an educational campaign to make our civili- 
zation and culture better understood by the Latin American 
peoples and their civilizations and cultures known and appre- 
ciated by us. In the meantime the representatives of the British 
Council for six years had already conducted an active propa- 
ganda to make known British civilization in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and they had been remarkably successful. 

There is one British Institute in almost every South Ameri- 
can country and several in the larger countries. There are 
eight flourishing Anglophile societies in Argentina, six in Uru- 
guay, five in Colombia and in Brazil, four in Chile, two in 
Peru, and one in every other South American republic. The 
total membership is more than 15,000. Some are among the 
social and intellectual élite of the country and many are stu- 
dents of the English language and literature. The British In- 
stitutes have been very successful in establishing schools in the 
Latin American countries, for example, there are twelve sec- 
ondary schools in Chile alone. The Anglophile societies have 
usually had outstanding personages as presidents, such as 
Afranio de Mello Franco, the distinguished former Foreign 
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Minister of Brazil. Anonymous donors in 1941 presented 
£30,000 to the British government for the promotion of cul- 
tural relations with Latin America. Most of it has been made 
part of an endowment for the foundation in London of an In- 
stitute of Latin American Culture and Studies after the war. 
There is no such organization in the United States. 

During the past three years the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions and the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs have been 
very active in developing cultural relations between the Latin 
American countries and our own. Whether in those three 
years they have been as successful as the British Council in the 
nine years of its activity only time will tell. Whether the ac- 
tivities of the British and American organizations in the Latin 
American countries will be carried on harmoniously rather 
than competitively remains to be seen. Surely in certain fields 
and in the less advanced countries that ought to be true, but 
in the more advanced republics it will require remarkable con- 
sideration and a good deal of magnanimity. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


One organization that is rendering real service in Great 
Britain in keeping alive the spirit of internationalism and the 
desire on the part of the citizens of each Allied nation to know 
more about the civilization and culture of the others is the In- 
ternational Assembly of which Gilbert Murray is chairman. 
Its program envisages many of the objectives held by the min- 
isters of education of the Allied nations, but it also emphasizes 
the part to be played by private and unofficial organizations. It 
demands the incorporation of an International Education Or- 
ganization into the constitution of whatever international as- 
sociation will result from the war. This organization will ob- 
tain for the field of education advantages similar to those se- 
cured by the International Labor Organization for the field 
of labor. 
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Preparation of College Teachers in 
Modern Foreign Languages 


By M. S. PARGMENT 


IMES HAVE changed, and with them must change the 
| whole concept of language instruction in college. The 
time was, not very long ago, when any college graduate, 
with two years or so of language to his credit, was thought to 
be able to acquit himself creditably in the task of teaching 
elementary language. The whole enterprise amounted to a 
process of going through some traditional motions, familiar 
to everyone: covering more or less thoroughly the material of 
a grammar, translating more or less accurately into English 
a few hundred pages of foreign print, and the job was done. 
Nobody really identified studying a language with knowing 
it—neither teachers, nor students, nor the public. The task of 
the instructor was further simplified by the fact that the num- 
ber of boys and girls going to college was small, and that 
these were a select group with the required background and 
clearly defined ambitions. 

These conditions no longer exist. The job faced by the col- 
lege instructor of today is very different from and much more 
dificult than that faced by his predecessors: the colleges re- 
ceive their students from a relatively unselected high school 
group, and receive them in large numbers; our students now 
are motivated by all sorts of interests, including a wide variety 
of vocational objectives they hope to carry out, and the par- 
ents insistently demand that the desires of their children be 
gratified and their ambitions promoted. In fact, it has become 
evident that the future development, and even the very ex- 
istence, of modern foreign language teaching in this country 
will stand or fall according to whether or not we are able to 
achieve much better results than those we now obtain. 

Not much can be achieved in two years, whatever we do, but 
if our courses are rationally planned, scientifically organized, 
and skillfully taught, there will remain, at the end of the sec- 
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ond year, several definite skills that will satisfy both our stu- 
dents and the public. These skills are a reading knowledge of 
material of average difficulty and the ability, within certain 
limits, to understand the spoken language and to use it orally 
and in writing. In addition, the teacher should leave with his 
students an acquaintance with the civilization and the con- 
temporary culture of the country whose language he teaches. 
Now, it is clear that no instructor can be expected to impart 
these skills if he does not possess them himself, or if he does 
not know how to go about imparting them. We know that 
success in the teaching of a foreign language depends far more 
upon the teacher than perhaps in any other field of instruction. 

A higher degree, while on some counts an asset for college 
teaching, guarantees neither sound scholarship nor teaching 
eficiency. ‘“The Ph.D. is a scholar’s degree, not a teacher’s 
degree.” It testifies to the bearer’s accumulated store of in- 
formation in many fields; it does not testify to his possession 
of abilities that will make of him a competent and efficient 
teacher. It does not even guarantee that the candidate is 
prepared to meet the most fundamental requirement of a 
teacher, which is to know well the subject he actually teaches. 
There are numerous doctors, both young and old, who know 
much about philology, but are woefully ignorant of the lan- 
guage; who have an intimate knowledge of some ancient 
literature, and no familiarity whatever with the greatest mod- 
ern or contemporary writers; who are well versed in pho- 
nology, but are ignorant of phonetics and do not know them- 
selves how to pronounce. 

If we pass from mastery of subject matter to intellectual 
and moral qualities, we find that the doctor’s degree does not 
necessarily testify to the recipient’s possession, to any high 
degree, of either of these qualities. It proves that he pos- 
sesses patience, industry, and a good memory; it does not 
prove that he possesses intellectual vitality nor, certainly, the 
abilities that make an efficient and successful teacher, such as 
alertness, imagination, breadth of general culture, the power 
of recognizing and developing the mental processes and inter- 
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ests of young students, and professional interests in general. 
Perhaps it is true to say that the very fact that for several 
years the doctor has been closeted, memorizing facts or search- 
ing for new ones, militates against this. He is a specialist, 
capable, perhaps, of training other specialists, but ill adapted 
to teach language to freshmen and sophomores. 

The subordination of teaching to research, which is con- 
stant and widespread, is the greatest obstacle to the profes- 
sional growth of the college teacher, but it is not the only one. 
Several inhibitions, resulting from specialized academic train- 
ing and tradition, work to the same effect: (1) The college 
teacher, because he is the bearer of a higher degree, and per- 
haps not a total failure as a teacher, stubbornly assumes that 
he has nothing to learn, and his self-assurance is the harder to 
shake, inasmuch as the results achieved by his colleagues are 
usually not much better than his own. More than that: prac- 
tically every college teacher believes himself to be not only 
a good teacher, but a very good one. (2) The consciousness 
of his superior scholarship makes him believe that his very con- 
tact with the students gives them something more valuable 
than greater familiarity with the language. (3) The college 
teacher is a kind of law unto himself. He has less supervision 
and less personal responsibility than can be found in any other 
profession. He does what he pleases, in the way he pleases, 
with complete indifference to the relation between procedure 
and result. 

The greatest share of the responsibility for incompetent 
college teaching must be laid at the door of college teacher 
training institutions that fail to provide adequate training for 
their charges. We shall discuss this point more fully a little 
later. But a very heavy responsibility must be allotted to 
those institutions which appoint teachers without demanding 
sufficient evidence of competence, teaching ability, or of per- 
sonal qualifications. In our high schools, although there is 
much to be desired in the methods of appointment of teachers, 
at least some safeguards are applied to bar the incompetent, 
and the temperamentally or intellectually unfit. In our col- 
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leges and universities no adequate checks are employed to 
guard against ill-advised selections. ‘Teachers are usually 
engaged on the strength of a degree and the mere recom- 
mendation of a professor, who is often anxious to place his 
students. It is almost incredible what blunders are committed 
in the appointment of teachers in our colleges and universities! 

The sooner this situation is remedied the better. An appli- 
cant for a foreign language teaching position in college should 
prove beyond any doubt, perhaps through appropriate tests, 
that he possesses a thorough mastery of the subject, an ac- 
quaintance with the foreign country, as well as a familiarity 
with methods of teaching. In addition, he must give evidence 
of general culture, intellectual, artistic, and social. The latter 
requirement, which at present is waived almost universally, is 
nonetheless very important. The responsibilities of the teacher 
of today transcend the mere imparting of subject matter, since 
his contacts with students of the present generation, restless 
and inquisitive, have a very definite influence upon their intel- 
lectual and emotional development and their attitude toward 
all phenomena of life. 

It is my contention (1) that college teachers must be 
trained as teachers first and as scholars afterwards, (2) that 
their training as teachers is of fundamental importance for 
the present and future position of modern languages in this 
country, (3) that the responsibility for training them must 
be accepted by graduate departments, and (4) that, to achieve 
this, these departments must develop graduate programs 
adapted to the needs of prospective teachers. 

American liberal arts colleges are, in the main, teaching in- 
stitutions, that is to say, institutions in which the students are 
taught in regular classes, not very differently organized and 
constituted from those that exist in the secondary schools. In 
our own field, the very subject matter taught in the first two 
or three years is the same, and is on the same level as that in 
the high schools. If the teaching problems in college are not 
always exactly the same, they are probably as numerous and 
just as difficult. The fact that college students are more ma- 
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ture has disadvantages, as well as advantages. College stu- 
dents grasp better and more quickly, they can be counted upon 
to work harder, and they do not create problems of discipline; 
on the other hand, their habits of speech and of thought in 
the vernacular are more strongly formed and are thus harder 
to adapt to different needs, their imitative powers are much 
weaker, and they are more self-conscious. This means that 
successful teaching in college requires, on the part of the 
teacher, just as much skill, and very much the same kind of 
skill, as is demanded of his high school colleague. At the 
same time his responsibilities are greater, since the college 
student has greater opportunities for advanced work and for 
putting his knowledge into practice than has the high school 
student. Also it is well to recall that the procedure followed 
by the instructor in elementary courses in college is likely to 
be used one day as a model by teachers of the next generation. 

Since all college teachers and many secondary school teach- 
ers are trained by the graduate schools, these must accept the 
responsibility as teacher training agencies and endeavor to 
meet it. 

Since a very large proportion of the graduate students, in 
practically all schools, do not intend to remain in them for 
more than one year, there is no justification for treating them 
as if they were all prospective scholars and having them spend 
this one year in the study of subjects which they will have no 
opportunity to pursue further, and which also have no rele- 
vancy to their real professional needs, such, for instance, as 
specialized studies in the field of literary history. Rather, they 
should be treated as prospective teachers and be given the 
training best suited to their needs as such. 

A word must also be said regarding admission requirements 
to graduate studies. Since practically all students admitted 
will be teachers, and many will even be college teachers, it 
does not seem wise to admit applicants on the basis of the 
bachelor’s degree alone. Personality, brains, and other dis- 
tinctive human qualities should also be considered. At pres- 
ent, practically everywhere, admission to all graduate courses, 
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including those that lead up to the doctor’s degree, is not con- 
ditioned by talent, by intellectual curiosity, or even by special 
inclination. The graduate departments seem to be so eager to 
fill up their courses that they extend a hearty welcome to 
everyone who wishes to come. The result is that in practi- 
cally all the departments there are young men and women of 
mediocre ability and indifferent personal traits who by sheer 
grubbing will achieve a degree that should properly be be- 
stowed only upon distinctive minds. 

It is not possible to suggest a definite program of study for 
candidates for the master’s degree that would apply to all 
cases, since this must vary with the degree and kind of prepa- 
ration previously received by the entering student. It is not 
difficult, however, to indicate what the minimum requisite for 
this degree should be. 

Foremost is a well-rounded knowledge of the foreign 
tongue. This is of transcendent importance. The candidate 
must prove that he possesses a real reading knowledge of the 
language, an ability to write it that goes beyond a mere appli- 
cation of grammatical rules, a good pronunciation accom- 
panied by a familiarity with phonetics, and a reasonable facil- 
ity in oral expression. It is recognized, of course, that, in the 
very nature of things, the range of his powers to write and to 
speak the language will be more or less limited. 

The last two requisites, a correct pronunciation and an oral 
command, at present seldom insisted upon, are nevertheless an 
indispensable part of the equipment of all language teachers. 
This is so, not only because sound is the basis of all language 
learning, but also because a teacher who cannot pronounce and 
cannot speak the language is unable, nowadays, to gain the 
respect of his students or to secure their wholehearted interest 
in the subject. 

The teaching of pronunciation is recognized to be one of 
the most dificult problems connected with elementary teach- 
ing. It is not always possible to impart an acceptable pro- 
nunciation to all students through imitation alone; even if this 
were possible, it would be too costly in time and energy. To 
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teach pronunciation effectively with the smallest expenditure in 
time and effort, the teacher must know at least the fundamen- 
tals of phonetics. It, therefore, seems reasonable to urge 
that prospective teachers receive training in the principles of 
phonetics, with special reference to the language they are pre- 
paring to teach. 

Everybody agrees that the equipment of a college teacher 
of language must include a familiarity with the foreign litera- 
ture, but it is high time we recognize that the study of litera- 
ture must not be identified with literary history, that it has for 
its object the cultivation of the student’s mind, of his taste, 
and of his critical judgment—through a critical study and dis- 
cussion of well-selected works—rather than the filling up of 
his memory with facts about them. A profitable study of 
literature cannot be undertaken before the student has ac- 
quired a fairly good familiarity with the language in all its 
aspects. Harold Palmer once said beautifully and correctly: 
‘None are able—or worthy—to approach the heights of Eng- 
lish literature who have not made their way across the plains 
of English as a language.’’ What is true for English litera- 
ture is true also, of course, for any other great literature. 
Since it is a fact that many students enter upon graduate 
studies without an adequate reading knowledge, the beginning 
courses in literature must offer primarily training in intelli- 
gent and appreciative reading. Later, stress does not have to 
be on reading but neither should it be exclusively, or even 
largely, on literary history. Rather it should be presented as 
an expression of beauty and of thought or, perhaps, as a key 
to the growth and meaning of the foreign civilization, its in- 
tellectual and artistic evolution. 

In the teaching of literature, it is necessary, at least in the 
beginning, to shift the emphasis from the works of the classi- 
cal period, and especially from those of the Middle Ages, to 
those of modern times, whose social background, as well as 
forms and thought, are more within the range of interest, and 
within the grasp of our students. Infinite harm has been done 
to our subject by the constant emphasis on the classical and 
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the medieval. Few, if any, of our young M.A.’s will be called 
upon to teach the literature of these periods; many, on the 
contrary, will be called upon to interpret modern or contem- 
porary works, and it is very questionable whether a close 
study of a few authors of a remote period prepares one to 
interpret to his students the great modern and contemporary 
writers! 

An important place in the courses in literature on the grad- 
uate level should be given to the exercise known in French as 
“explication de textes.’’ There is no doubt that careful analysis 
of a short passage will increase the student’s linguistic pow- 
ers, will impart to him an appreciation of style, will train him 
in literary criticism, and will help him discover the typical 
characteristics of that particular author. 

It is now commonly acknowledged that one of the chief aims 
of a course in modern foreign language is to acquaint students 
with the civilization of the country whose language they are 
studying and to give them an understanding of the ideals and 
ways of living of its people. The purposes are two in num- 
ber: one cultural, the other linguistic. The first calls for no 
arguments. The cultural value of such information is clear 
to everyone. It was already clear to Descartes, who said: “Il 
est bon de savoir quelque chose des moeurs de divers pays, 
afin de juger des notres plus sainement, et que nous ne pen- 
sions pas que tout ce qui est contre nos modes soit ridicule et 
contre raison, ainsi qu’ont coutume de faire ceux qui n’ont rien 
vu.” The linguistic benefit to be derived from a knowledge of 
the foreign country is not so easily perceived, and needs to be 
explained. The language of a country and its civilization are 
closely, almost inseparably, bound together. You cannot 
know intimately a country without knowing its language, and 
you cannot fully understand its language without knowing its 
life and civilization. A purely verbal knowledge of a language 
is insufficient in most cases. Words do not always have the 
same connotation in the native and in the foreign tongues. 
Even the so-called cognates very often do not have the same 
meaning in the two languages involved. Also some objects 
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that the language of a country deals with do not exist in the 
other country at all, and therefore its language has no words 
for them. Nearly the same is true of ideas. While many 
ideas are common to the mental equipment of the learner and 
to the ordinary native whose language he is studying, many 
others are not, as they contain nuances characteristic of the 
thinking, the ideals, traditions, historic evolution of the people 
to whom the language is native. It follows that the prepara- 
tion of a teacher of language is inadequate if it does not in- 
clude an intimate acquaintance with the country whose lan- 
guage he expects to teach. It has been rightly said that even 
such a simple story as “Le Petit Chose” cannot be properly 
presented to a class if the teacher knows nothing about the 
organization of French secondary schools. It should, there- 
fore, be clear that a course in civilization, when it is well 
organized and taught, and is made to contribute to a knowl- 
edge of the language, has at least as much justification in the 
graduate curriculum as any of the advanced courses in litera- 
ture. 

A very important part in a course in civilization should be 
given to history, since the soul of the nation is reflected in its 
history even more than in its literature, and since one comple- 
ments the other. However, a knowledge of political history 
is insufficient, and in many instances of no great value. His- 
tory must be studied primarily in its geographic, social, and 
economic aspects, with particular attention to great move- 
ments and their influence on the march of events. Also, in the 
teaching of history, it is well to remember that in our teaching 
of a great modern civilization we must keep it modern, that 
is, correlated to our own times and to the interests of our 
modern American youth. 

It is not advisable to intrust the teaching of history to the 
department of history, for college teachers of history are 
likely to deal intensively with a restricted period or with some 
aspect of the history of the foreign country, while our stu- 
dents need information of a general character, touching upon 
every important phase of the life of the country. 
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It is admitted that a good teacher has to be self-made, in 
large part, that he must learn through his own experience, and 
that at least part of his skill be acquired by profiting from his 
own mistakes. If he is intelligent, if he recognizes the existence 
of teaching problems, is mindful of his responsibilities, and is 
eager that his students will not suffer over-much from his in- 
experience, he will find eventually some solution for many of 
his difficulties. But can we afford to wait, when the results 
are uncertain, and the waiting is done at the expense of the 
students? And, then, there are those who do not recognize 
the existence of problems and are unaware of their own short- 
comings. To be on the safe side, we should rather assume 
that all teachers will, at least for some time, simply follow in 
the footsteps of their own teachers, and that, through their 
personal initiative and effort, they are likely to discover very 
little. Besides, their discoveries are not likely to be viewed by 
them critically. Rather, then, we should pool our discoveries 
and experiences, add to them the available scientific and ex- 
perimental data, and discuss them with prospective teachers, 
so that they might teach from the start with a maximum of 
success and a minimum of groping and blundering. This is 
true even for the so-called ‘“‘born” teachers. They too, not- 
withstanding their native ability, are bound, if they had no 
effective preliminary training, to waste much time and energy 
before they find themselves, just as the born artist would if he 
were not taught the theory and technique of his art. Besides, 
it is better, even for the most talented teacher, to know the 
theory that underlies his own practices. 

To be more concrete, here are some of the essential back- 
grounds that the prospective teacher of a modern language 
must have if his teaching is to give, from the start, a maximum 
of good results: he needs a familiarity with the generally 
acknowledged principles of language learning, with particular 
reference to integration and the relation of each aspect of 
language to the others; he needs a clear mind regarding aims 
and objectives, their validity and their relative importance; 
he needs a critical attitude towards organization, presenta- 
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tion, and gradation; he must be conscious of the important 
part played by tests and measurements, and the merits of the 
different types of examinations; he needs a familiarity with 
textbooks and with reference books; he needs a knowledge of 
the different existing methods and, so far as possible, of their 
effectiveness under given conditions; he needs cognizance of 
the importance in learning of interest, of the will to learn, and 
of self-activity on the part of students, and must be in- 
formed of the possible means of creating and sustaining them, 
and finally perhaps a few techniques which may render the 
attainment of valid objectives more likely. After all, who can 
doubt that a technique or classroom procedure that is intro- 
duced after careful examination is likely to give better results 
than the one into which the teacher has stumbled through 
tradition or chance? 

These are the things with which a course in methods is con- 
cerned. Contrary to what some professors think, it does not 
have for its purpose the imparting of fine-spun educational 
theories or clever classroom tricks, nor does it involve the 
ability to pile up or to wade through complicated statistics. 
We leave this to those who enjoy proving the obvious by 
means of higher mathematics. Nor has any teacher with a 
modicum of intelligence ever claimed that such a course can 
function as a substitute for a mastery of subject, for general 
intelligence or personality. 

A course in methods gains greater vitality if supplemented 
by observation, and by teaching under supervision. Whether 
teachers are born or can be made, whether the given candidate 
is alert and intelligent or sluggish and dull, it should be clear 
to anyone that close association—perhaps we can call it col- 
laboration—with a competent and presumably effective 
teacher will greatly help all teachers, whatever their native 
ability. Institutions that train college teachers should, there- 
fore, offer facilities for observation and for teaching under 
the direction of a competent and skillful teacher having pro- 
fessional interests, who shall meet with his students at more 
or less regular intervals for the purpose of discussing the 
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difficulties which have occurred, or simply the practices that 
have been observed. 

These are, then, the skills and abilities that should form 
the equipment of a college teacher of modern foreign lan- 
guages. However, special training, no matter how thorough 
and extensive, will not operate to best advantage if guided 
by an unenlightened mind. Over and beyond academic and 
professional training, the teacher of language must have ac- 
quired a thorough cultural background. Teaching of lan- 
guage, and of literature, is not just a process of transmitting 
erudition. It is a discipline concerned with many aspects of 
life, and cannot be done properly by a narrow specialist. It 
is only a broad liberal education that will enable the teacher 
to interpret intelligently a foreign work to his students, will 
equip him with a broad and sympathetic understanding of 
youth, of its anxieties, hopes, and ambitions, will give him an 
intelligent appreciation of education in general, and of the 
relation of his part in the educative process in particular, will 
develop in him a critical attitude toward his own teaching ac- 
tivities, enabling him to avoid routine and to develop a maxi- 
mum of resourcefulness and imagination. 
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The Council at Work 





‘Ts Council at Work is a brief summary of 


the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. _Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 





The Executive Committee of the Council met in New York 
City on November 3, 1943. The Committee on Problems 
and Plans in Education met at the Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, New York on November 1 and 2, 1943 for discussion of 
international educational problems, the education of minority 
groups, civic education, and the mobilization of research after 
the war. The Problems and Plans Committee held a joint 
session with the Educational Policies Commission in New 
York City on November 4, 1943 for consideration of the 
problem of federal, state, and local relations in education. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Executive Committee on November 3 accepted 35 new 
institutional members. The committee also approved the 
classification of subscribing membership whereby school 
systems and colleges can purchase Council publications and 
services. The fee for subscribing members is $50 a year. The 
following members were elected: 


Constituent: 
National Association of Teachers of Speech 
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Institutional: 


Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, Mississippi 

Alabama State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Kentucky 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota 

*Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 

Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, Colorado 

*Dayton Board of Education, Dayton, Ohio 

Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, North Carolina 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Mount St. Agnes Junior College, Mount Washington, Maryland 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 

*Pittsburgh Public School System, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

South Carolina State Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 

St. Helen’s Hall Junior College, Portland, Oregon 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee 

Texas College, Tyler, Texas 

Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pennsylvania 

*Vermont State Department of Education, Montpelier, Vermont 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington 

Williamette University, Salem, Oregon 

William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio 

Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


* Subscribing membership 


With these changes the membership of the Council as of 
November 3, 1943 is as follows: constituent members, 55; as- 
sociate members, 48; institutional members, 598; total, 701. 
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New GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the Council 
since October 1, 1943: 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION THROUGH THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING: 


$6,000 


for the continuation of work in the preparation of a 
manual for college and university business officers, under 


the direction of J. C. Christensen, University of 
Michigan. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION: 


$5,000 asa final grant in support of the work of the Committee 
on the Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, Edmund E. Day, chairman. 


GENERAL EpUCATION BOARD: 


$3,075 to assist the Division of Higher Education of the United 
States Office of Education in its services to colleges and 
universities in considering postwar educational plans 


and adjustments. 
Motion PicTurE PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC.: 


$2,000 for the support of conferences on motion pictures in 
education. 


OFFICE OF COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS.: 
$15,000 for the National Discussion Contest 1943-44. 


Unitep States WAR DEPARTMENT: 


$102,000 for the work of the editorial staff of the United States 


Armed Forces Institute from July 1, 1943 to June 30, 
1944, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 


$120,000 for assistance to United States-sponsored nondenomina- 
tional schools in the other American republics. 
Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION : 


$15,000 for research with respect to aeronautical studies pre- 
paratory to flight training. 
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STAFF CHANGES 


Howard E. Wilson of the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, will serve on the Council’s staff through 
June 30, 1944. Dr. Wilson is directing the study of teaching 
materials on inter-American subjects and will work on other 
projects of the Council. 

C. Robert Pace, former research associate on the staff of 
the Commission on Teacher Education, has joined the civilian 
staff of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

John E. Ivey, Jr., the executive secretary of the Committee 
on Southern Regional Studies and Education, accepted ap- 
pointment to the staff of the Tennessee Valley Authority on 
January 1, 1944. 


War DEVELOPMENTS 


The Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government, Edmund E. Day, chairman, is 
devoting much of its time to the consideration of plans for 
postwar education of service personnel. The Council dis- 
tributed to all college and university presidents in October 
copies of the President’s message and the text of the pre- 
liminary report of the Armed Forces Committee on Postwar 
Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel (House 
Document No. 344). Copies of S.R. 1503 and H.R. 3846 
were also distributed. 

On December 15, 1943 President Zook presented to a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
the following statement: 


A Proposep PLAN For War SERVICE EDUCATION 


Adopted by the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government of the American Council on Education 


December 15, 1943 


1. The purpose of the proposed program is to provide for all war 
service persons suitable opportunity to continue or to complete their 
formal education in approved educational institutions and in connection 
therewith to provide counseling and guidance, and for other purposes. 
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2. The provisions of the program should be available to any war 
service person (1) who has been honorably discharged or relieved from 
active duty after September 16, 1940, provided he shall have served 
either in the armed forces of the United States, in the Merchant Marine, 
or any of the auxiliaries thereto for a period of at least six months, 
(2) who desires to complete or to continue his formal education, (3) 
who is qualified to meet the admission requirements of the educational 
institution or training agency which he selects, and (4) who continues 
to make satisfactory educational progress. 

3. Educational institutions participating in the program should in- 
clude (1) any institution of higher education, including junior colleges, 
approved by the state board of war service education and (2) any 
elementary and secondary school furnishing education for adults, trade 
schools, scientific, technical, and vocational training institutions, and 
should also include business and industrial establishments (which meet 
state and federal compensation regulations) providing apprentice and 
other training on the job under the supervision of the state board of 
war service education. 

4. Each war service person should receive a payment of $50 a month 
if single, $75 a month if married, and $10 a month for each depend- 
ent child, during such time as he or she may be in full-time attendance 
at an approved educational institution. 

For each war service person enrolled and in full-time attendance 
in a given approved educational institution, that institution should be 
paid from federal funds the full amount of tuition, laboratory, library, 
and other similar fees regularly charged by such institutions. 

In the case of publicly controlled institutions the fees customarily 
imposed with respect to students not residing in the state or municipality 
should constitute the fees payable under this paragraph. 

5. Payment during full-time attendance at an educational institution 
under this proposal should not extend to or for the recipient over a 
period longer than one calendar year; except that certain qualified war 
service persons, within quotas to be established by the national agency, 
should continue to receive such payments for a maximum of three ad- 
ditional calendar years, provided, however, that such total payment to 
or for any individual should not extend beyond a period of six calendar 
years from the date of his discharge or from the passage of this pro- 
posed act, whichever is later. Initial enrollment of the individual in an 
approved educational institution should be effected within a period of 
twelve months from the date of his discharge. 
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6. A war service person enrolled for only part-time attendance at an 
approved educational institution should receive payments under this 
program sufficient to cover the cost of the customary tuition, laboratory, 
library, and other similar fees regularly charged by the institution, pro- 
vided that his initial enrollment in an approved educational institution 
is effected within a period of twelve months from the date of his dis- 
charge, and provided further that such financial aid to him does not 
continue for a period longer than six years from the time of his discharge. 

7. The educational institution should have the right (1) to determine 
qualifications for admission of war service persons, (2) to select from 
the applicants for admission those war service persons whom it is will- 
ing to admit, and (3) to determine satisfactory progress therein of its 
war service registrants. 

8. Each war service person should be free (1) to select the educa- 
tional institution in which he wishes to enroll, whether it is within or 
outside the state in which he resides, and (2) to choose the course or 
courses which he desires subject to the approval of the proper au- 
thority of the educational institution concerned. 

9. Information with respect to the need for general education and for 
trained personnel in the various trades, crafts, and professions should be 
made available in order that persons eligible for education or training 
may be given proper guidance in the choice of a course of instruction. 
Any other measures should also be taken which may be necessary to 
provide educational and vocational guidance to the persons eligible for 
training. 

10. For the administration of this program there should be created 
an agency within the United States Office of Education. It should be 
the function of the agency, with the assistance of the proposed advisory 
council, to formulate policies and procedures necessary to assure the 
effective operation of the war service education program, including the 
determination of the total number of war service persons and the state 
quotas of such trainees. 

All funds for the operation of the war service program should be 
administered through the United States Office of Education and the 
appropriate educational agency in each state on the basis of quotas 
determined by the agency of the Office of Education. 

11. An advisory council should be appointed by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. The membership of such council should 
include representatives of appropriate governmental agencies and non- 
governmental educational associations. 
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12. To carry out the provisions of this proposal a state should by 
legislative enactment designate any existing educational board or create 
a new board to be called, whether designated or created, the “State 
Board for War Service Education.” Pending such action by the legisla- 
ture the governor could designate or create such a board. The func- 
tion of this board under rules and regulations promulgated by the na- 
tional agency should be essentially: (a) to approve educational in- 
stitutions of the state for various aspects of the education and training 
desired by ex-service personnel; (4) to set up and maintain a guidance 
and counseling service, or approve existing services, to be available to 
the ex-service personnel in the state; (c) to certify persons who are 
eligible to receive various types of education and training; (d) to deter- 
mine the fees to be charged for educational services by educational insti- 
tutions in cases arising under Section 4; and (e) to adopt such other 
rules and regulations as shall be necessary for the effective application 
of the program of the state. 


ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 


The Council’s Committee on Accrediting Procedures met 
in Washington on December 16 and 17 under the chairman- 
ship of A. J. Brumbaugh. The committee had before it re- 
quests from the Advisory Committee of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute and a committee of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for further 
study of the problem of granting credit for educational 
experiences gained during service in the armed forces. The 
committee outlined a statement to supplement Sound Educa- 
tional Credit for Military Experience and authorized an ex- 
ploratory study to clarify certain difficulties which now face 
schools and colleges. 

On December 15 the Council distributed a special issue of 
Higher Education and National Defense dealing with pro- 
posals for the study of institutional problems in the fields of 
curriculum and personnel in relation to postwar education. 
This was prepared for the Committee on Accrediting Pro- 
cedures in collaboration with members of a conference called 
early in 1943. 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Commission on Teacher Education, E. S. Evenden, 
chairman, met in Chicago on December 10-12 to consider the 
reports growing out of the varied activities of the Commis- 
sion’s work. 

In January 1944 the Council will publish Teachers for Our 
Times, the first of the major volumes. This is a preliminary 
report by the Commission itself. Within the next six months 
the following books will be issued: 


Evaluation in Teacher Education, by Maurice E. Troyer and C. 
Robert Pace 

The Role of the College in Teacher Education, by W. Earl Arm- 
strong and Ernest V. Hollis 

The In-Service Education of Teachers, by Charles E. Prall and C. 
Leslie Cushman 

Helping Teachers Understand Children, by the staff of the Col- 
laboration Center in Child Development. 


Other titles are in preparation. 








